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his O}s Aeligion 


Why it matters what you believe 


By Ronatp Knox 
Condensed from “The Hidden Stream’’* 


Monsignor Knox is the son of a 
former Anglican bishop. He became 
a convert to the Catholic Church in 
1917, and has since become famous 
as detective-story writer, essayist, 
translator of the Bible, and preacher. 
For 15 years he was chaplain to the 
Catholic students at Oxford, and dur- 
ing each of the 16 years since, he has 
been asked back to give a conference 
in the current course of apologetics. 
The Hidden Stream ¢s a collection of 
those conferences. 


ounc William was reading a 

letter from his aunt. He read 
about the girl she recommended 
that he marry. She listed the girl’s 
accomplishments. At the end he 
read, “And, finally, she has about 
as much religion as my William 
likes.” 

That kind of idea of religion 
won't do. Religion is not a social 
grace like knowing the right sort 
of people. Religion is something we 
belong to, not something which be- 
longs to us. It is something that 
has got hold of us, not something 


we have got hold of. It is some- 
thing which determines our whole 
approach and our whole relation 
to life; if it is not that, if it is 
to be a mere fad or a mere pose, 
it had better be cut out altogether. 

The word religion is derived 
from the Latin verb religare, to 
bind, to tie down. To the ancient 
Romans religion meant that if you 
swore an oath you had to keep it; 
it bound you. That sense has sur- 
vived in modern language. When 
we talk about monks or nuns as 
Religious we are not saying that 
they are holier people than our- 
selves, though no doubt they usu- 
ally are. What we are saying is that 
they are bound by vows, and we 
are not. 

When we have said that, we have 
said enough to make ourselves feel 
that religion is a rather unpleasant 
thing—in the first place, because it 
seems to be no better, at least in 
its origins, than a kind of magic; 
and in the second place, because it 
is something merely negative, a 
drag upon one’s life, not an in- 
spiration to live by. Let us take 
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those two objections in that order. 

I think I am right in saying 
that it is bad anthropology to re- 
gard magic as the ancestor of re- 
ligion. It would be truer to say 
that magic is the ancestor of sci- 
ence. The medical man of today 
comes down to us from the medi- 
cine man of centuries ago; but the 
centuries have been centuries of trial 
and error, so he knows his stuff 
better. The business of the scientist, 
as of the magician, is first to dis- 
cover the causes of things and then 
to avoid their effects. He is trying 
to exploit man’s surroundings in 
the interests of man. 

But religion, you see, is just the 
opposite. Its object, if you can put 
the thing as crudely as that, is to 
exploit man in the interest of his 
surroundings. The magician tries 
to see how much he can get out of 
God for man; the priest tries to 
see how much he can get out of 
man for God. Of course, in any 
primitive society the two things 
are always getting mixed up, and 
it isn’t easy to say where religion 
begins and magic ends. In setting 
out to make amends to the god you 
have somehow offended, you are 
also trying to get rid of the drought 
or the cholera which he has sent 
to punish you. But in idea, the two 
things are separate. 

And not only are they separate 
in idea, but they develop, as time 
goes on, in opposite directions. 
Magic thins out into scientific re- 
search; tabooism thins out into a 


religion of personal holiness. Sci- 
ence gets more and more external- 
ized. It drops the spells and the 
incantations, and sticks to the 
lancet and the pills. Religion gets 
more and more internalized. It 
comes to regard the action of wor- 
shiping the image as less important 
than the attitude of the worshiper 
towards his god, the lustral water 
as less important than purity of 
life. 

I have been talking thus far of 
unrevealed, and therefore of false, 
religions; but those of you who 
know anything about the Old Tes- 
tament will realize that much of 
what I have been saying goes, also, 
for the partial revelation which 
almighty God made to the Jews. 

The chief mission and the chief 
difficulty of the Jewish prophets 
was to persuade their countrymen 
that it wasn’t much good trying to 
appease God with the blood of 
bulls and goats if you went on 
bearing false witness and oppress- 
ing the poor at the same time. Re- 
ligion wasn’t meant to tie you down 
from touching a dead body or 
seething a kid in its mother’s milk. 
It was meant to tie you down to a 
rule of right living, a rule of love 
towards God and towards your 
fellow man. 

And now we have to consider 
the other objection, that religion is 
a purely negative thing, always tell- 
ing you not to do something, never 
telling you to do something. 

All these taboos which you find 
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in the old Roman religion, and also 
in most savage religions, are not, 
after all, the stuff of which they 
are made. One can imagine some 
primitive people bound by a whole 
code of regulations, like not setting 
foot on the cracks between the 
blocks of the sidewalk. 

But, as a matter of fact, you don’t 
find that. The whole point of re- 
ligion is to believe in the existence 
of some power or powers behind 
the scenes, and believe that it is 
important for you to keep on the 
right side of them. They haunt a 
particular spot; it is up to you to 
avoid that spot, because it would 
be blundering in on a set of powers 
who are too big for you. You do 
avoid it, just as you would avoid 
the pavement cracks if you thought 
that some deity inhabited the 
cracks. There is a particular day 
of the month which is for some 
reason held sacred to one of those 
powers; and it may be you observe 
that day in a negative way, say, by 
not going out to battle; but once 
more the prohibition implies some- 
thing positive; you don’t unac- 
countably avoid that day first and 
then invent a deity to explain your 
reluctance. 

No, you have the feeling that 
you are hedged about by majestic 
presences belonging to another 
world. The nearer you come in con- 
tact with them, the more you have 
to be on your good behavior, that 
is all. If you do go near the sacred 
spot, you must somehow mark the 
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Jr ts extremely common now- 
adays, outside the Church, to 
condemn the sacramental system 
on the ground that it is magical, 
as the Anglican Bishop Barnes of 
Birmingham does. The bishop 
met a Catholic priest on a rail- 
way platform. The priest recog- 
nized Bishop Barnes, but he did 
not give himself away while they 
talked. At the end, when the 
bishop asked, “May I know who 
it is I’ve had the pleasure of 
meeting?” the priest answered, 
“Oh, I’m the local magician.” 


difference by your own behavior; 
you must take your shoes off, for 
example. Not wearing your shoes 
is something negative; and so nat- 
ural is it to mark the difference 
by not doing something, that you 
are led to describe your attitude 
towards these powers as an attitude 
of negation; it is a religio, some- 
thing which restrains you. But your 
reason is not a negative one, it is 
a positive one; you feel that you 
are not alone, that there is Some- 
body just behind that tree. 

How far this feeling of the un- 
canny can be used to prove the 
truth of religion, I don’t know. It 
is fashionable, I think, to argue 
that this sense of awe is a thing 
which could not be explained if 
there were not something real be- 
hind it. 

I am never very fond of that 
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kind of argument myself. But I 
do think you can say this: if man- 
kind generally, for thousands of 
years, has been in the habit of rec- 
ognizing, and living up to, the 
presence of an unseen spiritual 
world, it is likely that this attitude 
of worship is part of man’s natural 
make-up. He is the only animal 
that finds it comfortable to remain 
on bent knees. If we are lords of 
creation, it is only as the vassals 
of an Overlord higher than our- 
selves. If it were not so, how could 
we be so ludicrously incomplete, 
so undignified, so dissatisfied as we 
are? 

Say, if you like, that our habit 
of addressing worship to Powers 
above us is an inference, perhaps 
an unconscious inference, from 
that feeling of inferiority. Say, if 
you will, that it is an instinct, 
which neither has nor demands an 
explanation, apart from the obvi- 
ous explanation that a supernatural 
world really exists, containing Pow- 
ers that are worthy of worship. 
What seems evident in either case 
is that we are built to be a halfway 
house between the natural and the 
supernatural; that adoration is a 
congenital posture with us. If we 
try to rise above our own level we 
immediately sink beneath our own 
level, for we lose our place in cre- 
ation. 

And that is, not the most im- 
portant, but the most interesting 
answer to the next question: “What 
is the advantage of having a re- 
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ligion, as opposed to having none?” 
All sorts of answers, obviously, can 
be given. You can treat it as a 
mere question of happiness. You 
can point out how much fuller life 
is if you believe that man has a 
tangible end to fulfill, and is doing 
so under the eyes of a benign 
Taskmaster—still more if you be- 
lieve that there will be a reward 
in another world for tasks well done. 

You can treat it as a question of 
intellectual satisfaction: point out 
that all the riddles which our 
thought comes up against, as it 
tries this avenue of speculation or 
that, become less of a nightmare if 
we believe that there is a supreme 
Intelligence which knows the an- 
swers to them all, even where it is 
hidden from us. You can treat it as 
a question of general human well- 
being: how long would it be before 
we threw over all the restraints of 
morality, if we did not believe that 
there were supernatural sanctions 
behind all our ideas of right and 
wrong? 

Oh, to be sure, we all know good 
atheists. But we all have the feeling 
about them that they are, as it were, 
chewing the cud of that Christi- 
anity in which their ancestors be- 
lieved; they are living up to a code 
which is in fact Christian, although 
they do not acknowledge it. Con- 
struct a godless civilization and you 
do not have to wait long before 
you find out whether the children 
bred in it acquire pretty habits or 
not. 
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All that is true; that the world 
would be very much poorer if it 
had no leaven of religion in it, and 
that a great many of us, who 
haven’t got good digestions to start 
with, would find life a pretty poor 
show if there were no elements in 
the make-up of it besides those 
which we meet with in the daily 
experience of our senses. 

But, as I say, I think the most 
interesting answer to the question, 
“What difference does religion 
make?” is just to point at the peo- 
ple who haven't got any, and leave 
it to be solved by inspection. I 
don’t mean the happy-go-lucky 
people who don’t seem to bother 
about religion or anything else 
much; they can be quite good com- 
pany. But your professionally ir- 
religious person, if I may use that 
phrase, is a bad advertisement, I 
think, for his absence of religion. 

I don’t want to put a name to it, 
to describe their atmosphere as one 
of bumptiousness, or as one of 


’ 


priggishness, or as one of shocking 
bad manners. I would prefer to 
say that there is something defi- 
nitely subhuman about it; there’s 
a blind spot in them which makes 
all human commerce with them 
difficult, which makes the room 
seem more comfortable when they 
have gone out of it. But that may 
be only a personal fad of mine, and 
I won’t go on about it. 

But there’s a very important 
point to be raised which we haven't 
raised yet. Granted that religion is 
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all we say, that it makes people 
happier, makes them less bewil- 
dered, makes them better citizens, 
makes them (if I am any judge of 
the matter) more comfortable peo- 
ple to meet—is it necessary that 
the religion one holds should be 
true? Or will a bogus one do? 

You see, we have been treating re- 
ligion, after all, as if it were a mere 
attitude one can adopt towards life. 
But surely it would be equally 
effective if, as a matter of fact, 
there were no supernatural realities 
behind it. The peace of Europe can 
be preserved as long as one coun- 
try thinks another country has a 
secret weapon capable of finishing 
any war in 45 minutes; the exist- 
ence of the weapon doesn’t matter 
as long as it is thought to be there. 

The question, I need hardly say, 
is not often raised in that form. 
But it is often raised in the sub- 
sidiary form, “Does it matter what 
a man believes, or how much he 
believes, as long as it gives him 
that religious attitude towards life 
which, everybody agrees, is so 
valuable?” 

You meet that doubt in any num- 
ber of forms: people telling you 
that one kind of Christianity is as 
valuable as another, as long as it 
makes people good and happy, and 
therefore we Catholics oughtn’t to 
proselytize. Public men getting up 
and telling us that England is fin- 
ished unless we can introduce some 
religion into the youth movement, 
without saying what religion. Peo- 
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ple like Aldous Huxley making 
out that mysticism is the only thing 
which is worth having, and wheth- 
er it is Christian or Buddhist mys- 
ticism is only a matter of detail. 
People like his brother wondering 
if we couldn’t make do with a kind 
of synthetic religion — “emotion 
tinged with morality,” the Victo- 
rians used to call it — based not on 
any belief in the supernatural 
world but on a conspiracy to be- 
have as if the supernatural world 
were there. 

All that happens, you see, the 
moment you start going about say- 
ing that religion is a good thing. 
You are understood, not unreason- 
ably, to mean that the religious at- 
titude is a good thing. Is religion 
just that, or something more? 
Where does the Credo come in? 

The truth is that the word re- 
ligion under the Christian dispen- 
sation has changed its meaning. It 
does not stand for a mere attitude, 
it stands for a transaction; if you 
will, for the paying off of a debt. 

Religion, in our sense, means the 
offering up of a man’s self to God; 
for us Christians, it means the 
offering up to God of Jesus Christ, 
the perfect Victim immolated in 
our stead, and of ourselves in 
union with that Sacrifice. It means 
an adoration which aims, if that 
were possible, at annihilating our 
own creaturely existence so as to 
give God the honor which is his 
due. Religion in our sense is a 
claim; the claim which God has 


upon us for worship of whatever 
kind, and in whatever currency, 
He demands. 

The Jews under the old dispen- 
sation were not making a foolish 
mistake in offering up bulls and 
rams, however primitive, mechani- 
cal, and messy that kind of sacri- 
fice may seem to us. They were 
doing what He told them to do, 
acknowledging their creatureliness 
and mystically immolating it to 
Him by killing dumb creatures. 

He has done us a greater honor; 
He demands of us, more explicitly 
and more stringently than of them, 
that we should offer up ourselves, 
souls and bodies, as a reasonable 
sacrifice; that is, a human sacrifice, 
not one of brute beasts. Religion is 
adoring God. 

Incidentally, it does claim from 
us a conditioning of our behavior; 
we are to live the Christ-imitating 
life. That demand still ties us 
down; or shall we rather say that 
it ties us up? It integrates us, 
makes of our souls a unity, in 
which reason governs the other 
faculties, and reason itself is sub- 
ject to God. 

And don’t let us imagine that 
our code of conduct, keeping our 
word, or controlling our senses, or 
being kind towards our neighbors, 
is itself the Christian thing. It is 
only the flower springing from the 
root; and the root is humbling our- 
selves, offering ourselves, annihilat- 
ing ourselves in the presence of 
almighty God. 








How the Queen Runs Her Palace 


Buckingham has 600 rooms and efficiency 
is the watchword of Elizabeth Il 


By Brake Exrcicu 
Condensed from This Week* 


HEN Queen Elizabeth wishes 
to try on her crown, she in- 
forms her private secretary, Sir 
Alan Lascelles. Sir Alan notifies 
the Earl of Scarbrough, who is 
Lord Chamberlain. 
The earl summons 
the Gold & Silver- 
smiths Co. of Lon- 
don, holders of the 


\ 


royal warrant as 


court jewelers. He 

gives them the day’s 
password and a 

signed order to Gen. 

H. D. W. Sitwell, 
Keeper of the Crown 
Jewels, who com- 
mands Wakefield 
tower, where the 

walls are eight feet 

thick, and have only 

one entrance. Eventually, the 
Queen will have her fitting. 

If her Majesty should want a 
thicker cream sauce for dinner on 
Thursday, word will again be 
passed through proper channels. 
Cream sauce is within the province 
of the Duke of Hamilton, the Lord 


New York City 17 
Magazine Corp., 


*420 Lexington Ave., 


April 5, 1953. 
and reprinted with permission. 


Steward (the man Rudolf Hess 
surrendered to in Scotland). But 
since the post of Lord Steward is 
honorary and the duties largely 
ceremonial, the man who will real- 
ly have to assume 
responsibility for the 
sauce is Sir Piers 
Legh, Master of the 
Household, who will 
finally notify the 
Royal Chef. 
As one of the 
Queen’s crested and 
coroneted servitors 
told me, “If you're 
going to have a mon- 
archy, you can’t run 
it like a bargain base- 
ment.” 
The British Royal 
Household is the last 
full-dress royal court in Europe, 
and it’s making a determined effort 
to live up to its traditions. There 
is a protocol for flying flags, for 
giving birth, for counting the royal 
swans, for a cold in the royal head, 
for awarding the Victoria Cross— 
and a titled officer of the Royal 
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Household to see that the protocol 
is executed smoothly. 

But if you imagine that Queen 
Elizabeth and her court are con- 
cerned only with looking and act- 
ing royal, you’re mistaken. Believe 
it or not, efficiency is a watchword. 
This is for two reasons: 1. to save 
Her Majesty from the quite real 
danger of overwork; and 2. to 
save the government money. 

The economics of monarchy 
have undergone a profound change 
since the old days when the king’s 
purse and the government excheq- 
uer were one and the same thing. 
The way it works nowadays, the 
government actually makes money 
out of keeping the dynasty going. 
It pays the Queen an annual in- 
come, called the Civil List, and in 
exchange the Queen turns over to 
the government her hereditary roy- 
al revenues. 

These come from huge tracts of 
Crown land, often whole towns 
and villages; from valuable Lon- 
don real estate, including offices, 
theaters, and restaurants; and from 
prerogative rights to such things as 
treasure-trove and all the sturgeon 
and whales taken in British waters. 
When last totaled, all this amount- 
ed to $2,240,000 a year. The Civil 
List gives the Queen only $1,148,- 
000, with a contingency fund of 
$196,000. 

“I am almost ashamed,” Chan- 
cellor R. A. Butler confessed in the 
House of Commons, “that the Ex- 
chequer has made so good a bar- 


gain.” And another speaker in the 
House referred to the Royal Fam- 
ily as “our oldest nationalized in- 
dustry.” 

Elizabeth’s Civil List is a 15% 
boost over her father’s, but infla- 
tion has hit the Royal Household 
just as it has everybody else; the 
royal food bill, for example, has 
gone up 50%. In buying power, 
Elizabeth is getting the smallest 
royal income in generations. 

“Her Majesty knows the value of 
a shilling,” one court official told 
me. “As a girl, she got a shilling-a- 
week allowance, and when _ she 
came of age, she had £30 (600 
shillings, $84) saved up.” 

Unquestionably, a good chunk of 
Elizabeth’s money goes to run the 
Royal House’s royal houses: three 
palaces, two castles, and numerous 
mansions, lodges, farms, and forts. 

The biggest, most expensive, most 
uncomfortable, and ugliest is Buck- 
ingham palace, which Edward VII 
nicknamed “the Sepulcher.” It is a 
great gray brick pile in the center 
of London. It was rejected by the 
army as a headquarters and by 
Parliament as a meeting place. It 
first became a royal residence when 
18-year-old Victoria fled the over- 
confining arms of her stern mother. 
Her children, including Elizabeth’s 
great-grandfather and Philip’s great- 
grandmother, were born here. 

The present Queen and Consort 
pretty surely regretted leaving mod- 
ern, convenient Clarence House to 
move back into the drafty precincts 
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of Buckingham. Filled with gilt, 
bric-a-brac, marble and mahogany, 
it apparently remains invincibly 
depressing even though it is liv- 
ened by the presence of Princess 
Anne and Prince Charles. (This 
boy, incidentally, draws down 
$28,000 a year merely for bearing 
the title of Duke of Cornwall.) 

Nobody has ever been able to 
figure out just how big Bucking- 
ham is. The Ministry of Works, 
responsible for its structural main- 
tenance, keeps a squad of 12 men 
busy washing windows, outside 
only. (Insides of windows are 
washed by the Queen’s staff.) 

The official room count is “about 
600”: apartments for Her Majesty, 
the Consort, the children, for Prin- 
cess Margaret, guest rooms, sleep- 
ing rooms for household officials 
who must occasionally stay over- 
night, guard rooms, antechambers, 
servants’ quarters, a palace post of- 
fice, kitchens, pantries, household 
offices. It’s none too big for state 
occasions; for Coronation some vis- 
iting royalty had to be put up at 
London hotels. 

Among the upkeep jobs is that 
of the Royal Clock Winder, who 
singlehandedly keeps the 300 Buck- 
ingham clocks going. I regret to 
report that at the time of my visit 
he had the clocks upstairs five min- 
utes fast. 

Tramping around Buckingham 
I talked with many of the house- 
hold help, elderly men armed with 
toothbrushes sprucing up the statu- 
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ary, officials in their offices, Ladies- 
in-Waiting to Her Majesty. What 
all of them had to say of their 
sovereign was, roughly, “Her Maj- 
esty never seems to order anything. 
She just asks for it, as a favor, al- 
most.” 

Apparently, Elizabeth has the 
knack of being always gracious, 
never imperious, never patroniz- 
ing, always pleasant and simple, 
and yet always the Queen. 

Despite the secrecy, we know 
that the Queen likes to dance; en- 
joys picnics and small parties; 
romps unregally with her children 
when she has the chance; dotes on 
her husband; and carries her own 
pocket money (though purchases 
are usually paid for by check or by 
a Lady-in-Waiting). 

It’s known that Elizabeth and 
Philip are personally studying ways 
to trim expenses and reduce the 
physically strenuous pomp at the 
same time. Right now there are 
more public appearances than ever; 
more ambassadors to receive in 
state (even Malik was sent for in a 
gilded coach, strictly according to 
tradition for St. James’s); more 
VIP’s from the Commonwealth 
countries to receive; and more state 
papers than ever before to sign. 

Many Britons are honestly fear- 
ful that the strain of all this be- 
loved pageantry may tell on Her 
Majesty. It’s up to the loyal mem- 
bers of the Royal Household to 
guard their boss against becoming 
a martyr to her job. 





According to the Party line, the joy of possession 
depends on how much you don't have 


By Tapeusz Wittiin 


Condensed from “A Reluctant 


Traveller in Russia’’* 





Tadeusz Wéittlin fell into the 
clutches of the Soviet Security po- 
lice when he tried to reach France 
from German-occupied Warsaw by 
way of Russian-occupied eastern 
Poland. His account of his im- 
prisonment and deportation to a 
forced-labor camp differs from 
most “I-was-a-prisoner” books. He 
sees revealing human situations, 
humorous and pathetic, in the 
midst of brutality, horrors, and 
murders. 





peng was the political direc- 
tor of the Russian military 
hospital where I was a patient. Ev- 
ery morning, he used to bring me 
a copy of the Red Star, which he 
distributed free. Once a week he 
showed a film for the patients. He 
knew the history of the Russian 
Revolution and the Communist 
party by heart, but he never de- 
livered lectures. That was what 
hurt him most. 

“If only I were educated,” he 


often whispered sadly to himself. 

One day he brought some illus- 
trated pamphlets into our ward. 
Airplanes on the cover were wing- 
ing their way above the heads of 
Soviet soldiers marching victorious- 
ly. Inside, there were dozens of 
photographs of the heroic achieve- 
ments of the Workers’ and Peas- 
ants’ army by land, sea and air. 
The time, place, and choice of lit- 
erature were rather unfortunate. 
Wounded men or legless cripples, 
men with their arms in slings or 
heads swathed in bandages, went 
berserk at this reminder of the de- 
lights of war. The propagandist 
was unanimously declared an un- 
natural brute, and was called un- 
pleasant names. 

When the astonished political 
director tried to explain away his 
error, beginning his peroration 
with the time-honored “Comrades, 
Brothers, Eagles!” the brothers and 
eagles subjected him to a hail of 
spittoons, and Afanazy retreated. 
He did not put in an appearance 


*Copyright 1952 by Tadeusz Wittlin. Reprinted with permission of Rinehart & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 280 pp. $3. 
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for the next few days. Then, one 
morning, as though nothing had 
happened, he was back again, dis- 
tributing newspapers. The patients, 
likewise, greeted him as though 
nothing had happened. 

One day soon after, he told me, 
as if by way of self-justification, 
that he wished to talk to me, man 
to man. His wrinkled face was 
anxious. 

“Tell me, do you like it with us? 
Would you like to stay here? Tell 
me frankly. Don’t shrug your 
shoulders as if you didn’t know. 
You must know. 

“Life with us here is different 
from life in other countries. You're 
not used to it yet, so you’d find it 
hard at first. But people in other 
countries aren’t happy. Here, they 
are. 

“Don’t smile; I know what I’m 
talking about. It doesn’t matter if 
certain things are hard to come by; 
you will admit that we’ve done a 
lot and made great progress in the 
20 years since the Revolution. It’s 
true, isn’t it? There you are, you 
say so yourself. 

“In the next 20 years we'll do a 
lot more and advance still further. 
Why? Because our people are hap- 
py, not like in those countries of 
yours. Why do you look so sur- 
prised?” 

He pushed back the peak of his 
checked cap and spat copiously 
through his metal teeth. “Yes, in- 
deed. A man can be happy only in 
our country. Take England or 


France or America. Millionaire sits 
in his palace. Sits there bored to 
tears. For the simple reason that 
he’s got everything his heart could 
wish for, palace, car, plane—every- 
thing. 

“Is he happy? Course he’s not. 
He’s no sooner got them than he’s 
fed up with his palace, car, and 
plane. But the car factories are 
thinking up new models every day, 
green, blue, glass here, bit of glass 
there, cars with radios, and so on. 
So they send him a colored cata- 
logue, and he picks out a fresh 
model. 

“Being a millionaire, he can’t be 
bothered to go to the factory and 
take a look at them. Anyway, that’s 
why they sent him the colored 
catalogue: so that he wouldn’t have 
to tire himself by going along in 
person. The millionaire just rings 
an electric bell and in comes a 
secretary. The millionaire doesn’t 
say anything, just points to a num- 
ber in the catalogue. The secretary 
knows what to do. She grabs the 
phone and rings up the factory. 

“Please send along a car. It’s 
number so-and-so in the catalogue, 
the latest model. The money will 
be paid to you by our bank tomor- 
row.’ 

“*Very good. And thank you very 
much,’ says the factory. Minute lat- 
er the car he’s chosen is standing in 
front of the palace. So what? 
Think the millionaire is happy 
now? Not a bit of it. He’s not 
happy, and why should he be? 
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He’s been a millionaire a long 
time. He’s quite used to it, so 
what's he got to be cheerful about 
now? No. The millionaire carries 
on sitting there bored and fed up. 
That’s what it’s like in England, 
France or America. But here, in 
the Soviet Union ... ?” A gleam of 
victory shone through the slits of 
his small, unintelligent eyes. 

“With us, you want a smoke, 
let’s say; you’d do anything for a 
cigarette. But you haven’t got one. 
You’ve not had one for a long 
time. Then you hear that a con- 
signment of tobacco’s come in and 
it’s being distributed, three packets 
per man. 

“You're happy. You make up 
your mind to stand in the queue 
that evening, so as to be near the 
shop when it opens the next day. 
You stand there all day till you get 
results—it might be your free day. 
But before you’re out of the factory 
other people with the same idea 
have got there first, and the queue’s 
a mile long. 

“You join on the end and after 
a while it stretches out behind you 
with all the people who’ve come 
along still later. Then you're hap- 
py because you're further up in the 
queue than they are. You talk to 
your comrades in front and behind, 
and you're all laughing and joking. 
It gets cold before sunrise, but that 
doesn’t matter; the shop will soon 
be open. So you all cheer up and 
start joking again. 

“The assistants get there just be- 


fore eight. There’s excitement in 
the queue. They’re going to start 
selling. As soon as the shop opens 
the people start to go in, one after 
another, in an orderly fashion. 
Then you see that it’s quite true— 
what they were saying in the town. 
They are giving out tobacco, three 
packets per person, at the state- 
controlled price of six roubles per 
packet, and you can get a couple 
of boxes of matches to go with 
them. 

“Everything’s going nicely. But 
after two or three hours, there are 
more people in line than there are 
boxes of matches for. So the thou- 
sandth man, perhaps, gets no 
matches. But the tobacco’s there, 
and that’s the main thing. So they 
go ahead giving out three packets 
per person, but without any match- 
es. 

“About midday, the manager re- 
alizes that there may not be enough 
tobacco for everyone. Hordes of 
people are waiting. So he orders 
the allowance to be cut to two per 
person. The queue is moving 
quickly, and there are fewer people 
in front of you now. You'll soon 
be in the shop yourself. 

“When you look round, you see 
a great, long, black line stretching 
into the distance—all the people 
who got there after you did. You 
cheer up at the thought that if all 
those people are waiting in the 
hopes of getting tobacco, you've 
got even better reason to hope.” Af- 
anazy paused, pondered, as if he 
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had just remembered something, 
then spat again. “You get me?” 

“T do.” 

“And so it goes. But the man- 
ager of the shop takes another peep 
outside. When he sees all those 
people waiting, he orders the sale 
of only one packet per person. So 
the queue moves along more quick- 
ly still. All of a sudden, when 
there’s only about 300 in front of 
you, the supplies run out complete- 
ly. 

“Everybody’s mad at this, but 
they see that the people in front 
are still going into the shop and 
buying something, so they carry on 
waiting in the queue just to see 
what comes of it. Then it turns out 
that although the tobacco’s all gone 
like the matches before it, there’s 
I don’t 


still something else. Oh, 
know. what, a thermometer, for ex- 
ample. 

“You know, a thing for taking 


temperatures. Everyone’s allowed 
to buy two. It’s not an expensive 
thing—only costs nine roubles and 
it’s always coming in handy. So 
the people buy them, and the queue 
moves on ahead of you. And then 
at last, it’s your turn. So in you go 
like all the rest and ask for two. 

“You're late, comrade,’ says the 
assistant, ‘you can only have one 
thermometer. Otherwise there won’t 
be enough to go round.’ 

“Well, just give me one, then,’ 
you say. 

“You pay your nine roubles and 
off you go with a medical ther- 
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mometer, made in Moscow. The 
doorway’s jammed with people try- 
ing to force their way inside. They 
don’t know whether there'll even 
be one left for them. But you go 
home quite satisfied, and you wrap 
up that thermometer in a piece of 
cloth so that it doesn’t get smashed, 
and you put it away in the cup- 
board. What happens then? 
“You've been st: anding out in the 
cold a whole evening, all night and 
half the day. You feel a pain in 
your chest, you've got a bad cold, 
and a hacking cough. You rush 
off to the factory doctor in a panic. 
He examines you, listens to your 
breathing, and reassures you. 

“‘T can’t see anything much the 
matter with you,’ he says. ‘You’ve 
simply caught a cold. Take a rest. 
I’m giving you three days off to 
take care of it.’ 

“You go home, make some hot 
tea, and you’re sure to find your- 
self a drop of vodka. Then you get 
your thermometer out of the cup- 
board, go to bed, and take your 
temperature. Then you really feel 
happy.” 

Afanazy stopped and looked at 
me out of the corner of his eye 
in the certainty of seeing me deeply 
moved. I wasn’t. 

His educational duceiiaiiias 
were really distressing to the am- 
bitious Afanazy. His lined face 
looked even grayer, almost the 
color of ashes. He sat silent, delib- 
erating hopelessly. Finally he 
changed the subject. 





Earth Callin g Mars! 


We will be talking to the pilots of the flying saucers 
long before we meet them 


By Donatp H. MEnzeEL 


Condensed from “Flying Saucers’’* 


Dr. Menzel is professor of astro- 
physics at Harvard university. 


AN LIFE EXIst elsewhere than 
on the earth? 

The four giant planets, Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, 
are somewhat inhospitable places. 
Their atmospheres contain no free 
oxygen. 

Moreover, the temperatures of 

the outer surfaces of these atmos- 
pheres are extremely 
low, ranging from 
about 220° F. below 
zero for Jupiter to 
more than 300° be- 
low for Neptune. 
Venus has an atmos- 
phere the size of the 
earth’s, but no free 
oxygen. 

If life does exist 
elsewhere than on 
earth, Mars is most 
likely to have it. 

Mars’ atmosphere, 
unlike that of Venus, 
is transparent. Tele- 
scopes disclose mark- 

“Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
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ings, fine as a spider web, covering 
the surface of Mars. These are the 
controversial “canals” of Mars, 
which Percival Lowell once publi- 
cized as being artificial waterways. 
He thought they were constructed 
by intelligent beings to transport 
water from the Martian poles to 
the more fertile regions around the 
equator. 
A whitish button at either pole 
of Mars changes in size with the 
seasons. It is prob- 
ably a polar cap com- 
posed of ice or snow. 
Recent evidence 
shows that it is like 
the hoarfrost that 
forms inside an elec- 
tric refrigerator. 

As spring progress- 
es in one hemisphere 
of Mars, a wave of 
color seems to sweep 
from the equator 
toward the pole. The 
gray tint grows 
greener and _ stands 

©: out in greater con- 
trast against the pas- 
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tel pink of the rest of the planet. 
The canals, too, grow darker and 
show more clearly. Photographs 
as well as visual observations dis- 
close marked changes in the shad- 
ing and structure of the dark areas 
from one year to another. The 
simplest explanation is that there 
is vegetation on the planet. 

Precise measurements of color 
indicate that it probably is not 
highly organized plant growth, 
like our own, because there is no 
evidence of chlorophyll. It seems 
to be more like our lichens. 

It’s a long jump from lichens to 
intelligent beings, but what of pos- 
sible people on Mars? 

If, on Mars or elsewhere, we 
find beings as intelligent as, or more 
intelligent than, we are, they may 
well have developed some of the 
gadgets of our civilization, radio 
for instance. 

For many years scientists have 
discussed the possibility of radio 
communication with Mars. We are 
now in a position where we could 
easily talk to any dwellers on Mars. 
We can put out short waves that 
could readily penetrate not only 
our own ionosphere but also any 
ionospheric layers that may envelop 
Mars. 

But if we should receive radio 
signals from outside the earth could 
we hope to read the messages? 

Let us say that a message has 
come to us from Mars. It consists of 
dots and dashes. We have recorded 
the message. Our own message to 


the Martians has been repeated, al- 
though we know that it is unintel- 
ligible to them. But we understand 
that they hear us. How can we pro- 
ceed to communicate with beings 
that have nothing in common with 
us earth dwellers? 

Nothing in common? That state- 
ment is clearly untrue. If we are in 
communication with one another, 
we both possess radios. And along 
with radios go the various funda- 
mentals of mathematics. Let us see 
if the Martians can count. We send 
our first message consisting of one 
dot, two dots, three dots, and so 
on, up to ten. A six-year-old child 
should realize that these symbols 
represent the various numbers. The 
first test is addition. We select the 
letter “n” (-- in the dot-and-dash 
code) to represent “plus” or “and,” 
and the letter “r” (---) to repre- 
sent “equals,” “is,” or “are.” Then 
we send 

1+1=2 


and so on. If the Martians under- 
stand—and how could they fail?— 
they will reply in kind, with prob- 
lems of their own. Note that, in 
addition to numbers, we have con- 
veyed the abstract ideas of plus and 
equals. 

If we are to proceed with num- 
bers running into the thousands or 
more, the mere ticking off of dots 
becomes laborious, though not im- 
possible. To escape such labor we 
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have developed the arabic numer- 
als, the use of zero, and the concept 
of place. Thus the figure 1 has a 
different value in the two figures 
12 and 120. In 12, 1 signifies one 
ten; in 120, ten tens. We use a 
decimal system. The Martian, per- 
haps possessing a different number 
of fingers for primitive counting, 
might use a system based on 8 or 
16, but any mathematician would 
immediately recognize another sys- 
tem and convert one to the other. 

A few abstract numbers, like 
“pi,” the ratio of the circumfer- 
ence of a circle to its diameter, 
3.14159, must have the same value 
on Mars as on earth. Weights and 
distances, however, like the dis- 
tances of planets from the sun, 
would have no meaning, since Mar- 
tian miles would be different from 
ours. But ratios of distances are in- 
dependent of the units of measure. 
Any astronomer who saw the series 
4, 7, 10, 16, 52, 100 would recognize 
them as representing the approxi- 


mate relative distances from the sun. 


of Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. The Martian 
astronomer could not fail to realize 
its significance. We can imagine the 
Martians replying, repeating “16” 
several times to emphasize their 
home planet. We answer by repeat- 
ing “10.” 

Weare making progress. We have 
identified the planets by numbers; 
now we can give them some arbi- 
trary symbols different from num- 
bers. And then we send: “Mercury 


0, Venus 0, Earth 1, Mars 2, Jupi- 
ter 11, Saturn 10.” An astronomer 
would see that these figures show 
the number of satellites observed 
for each planet, even if we terres- 
trials may have missed one or two. 
And the Martians might repeat the 
series with a correction, “Saturn 
11.” The first communication of 
scientific value! We surmise that 
Martian astronomers can see 11 sat- 
ellites because their atmosphere is 
clearer or because they are closer to 
Saturn. We proceed to compare 
other planetary data: masses, diam- 
eters, rotation times, and so forth. 

There is no obvious limit to 
the information that could be ex- 
changed. Most irksome would be 
the delay between sending off a 
message and receiving the answer. 
A radio signal that circles the earth 
seven times in a second will require 
at three minutes and sometimes as 
long as 20 minutes to reach Mars, 
according to the position of the 
planet in its orbit. I am convinced 
that if radio’ signals could be ex- 
changed with any planet, intelligent 
two-way communication would be 
possible and would lead to valuable 
advances in many phases of science. 

Let us listen, then, for interplan- 
etary broadcasts. Long before we 
have real interplanetary saucers we 
shall be in direct communication 
with their pilots. Remember, too, 
that inhabitants of this earth even 
one century ago could not discuss 
intelligently the question of radio 
communication. 
























Now —A Trend Toward Faith 


People we all know are beginning to pray 


By Aveta Rocers St. Jouns 


Condensed from Family Life* 


HE MAN who delivers my 
As groceries stood in the kitch- 

en, prepared for conversa- 
tion. He began by saying, “Yes, 
ma’am, you get a feeling things are 
looking up. People have hope. 
There’s only one thing that that 
can mean, because the only thing 
you can really hope in is God. That 
right? And, of course, you gotta 
have faith and charity to go with 
it" 

During a lunch in Hollywood, 
the pretty waitress overheard a 
friend and me talking about the 
power of frequent prayer. She 
broke in spontaneously, “Y’know, 
I get a little magazine that has a 
prayer and a meditation in it for 
every day. I set my alarm so I 
have time to say it before I come 
to work. Like God goes with me 
every step of the way today. It’s 
funny, but when I forget or am 
lazy, I notice things don’t go so 
well. I got a lot of the other girls 
to try it, too, saying their prayers 
in the morning before they come 
to work. You'd be surprised what 
a difference it makes. Honest.” 

While my car was being filled 
with gas, a highway patrolman 


wheeled in on his motorcycle and 
greeted the attendant with a flip 
of his hand. The attendant said, 
“How’s tricks?” and the patrolman 
said, “Not bad. Not bad at all. Fact 
is, things are a lot better since I 
began to pray.” At the skeptical 
expression on the attendant’s face, 
the patrolman said emphatically, 
“No, no kiddin’. I pray God’ll ride 
along with all the people who are 
traveling my beat, and give ’em 
sense, and open their eyes to make 
them see and drive like they ought 
to—thinking about the other fel- 
low. Maybe it’s a coincidence, but 
we didn’t have one accident this 
week end, and my wife says it’s 
answered prayer. You know how 
women are. But anyhow, she says, 
why shouldn’t God ride with car 
drivers the same as with pilots in 
the war? We ought to use prayer 
everywhere, my wife says.” 
These things began to impress 
me. I found myself thinking about 
them. Maybe Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen, with a near-top rating in 
television, didn’t buck Milton 
Berle’s program successfully just 
because the bishop is one of the 
world’s greatest orators. He has 


*May, 1953. Copyright 1953 by Macfadden Publications, Inc., 205 E. 42nd St. New York City, 
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something to say about God that 
every heart is hungry to_ hear. 
Maybe, too, the books of my late 
friend Fulton Oursler continue as 
best sellers year after year, not just 
because Fulton Oursler was a mas- 
ter novelist and storyteller but be- 
cause people have come once again 
to regard the story of Jesus Christ 
as The Greatest Story Ever Told. 

For some time, there has been a 
feeling in the air all around me. 
Talk. Surprised comments. Ques- 
tions. TV producers, publishers, 
motion-picture studios watching 
box-office reports, ratings, and best- 
seller lists with alert and sometimes 
incredulous eyes. They ask, Is 
there a spiritual revival in our na- 
tion, in the world? Why? How? 
What’s going on around here any- 
way? How can we tell? 

Two young men in the boys’ de- 
partment of a big store, one behind 
the counter, one in front of it, were 
talking earnestly. While I waited 
for my package, I listened. They 
had both been in Korea. They were 
both very unhappy about what they 
had seen with their own eyes. With 
knowledge and authority, they told 
each other where they'd been, how 
it looked, how deep the caves, how 
barren the enemy hills. They shook 
their heads hopelessly. The slim 
dark youngster behind the counter 
said, “I can’t see any way to get 
them out of there now.” The other, 
a. big husky guy said, “I can’t 
either. No way at all.” 

There was a thoughtful pause, 


T xe popular religious song, / 
Believe, has been sweeping the 
country. It was the No. 6 juke-box 
favorite, the No. 2 disc-jockey 
selection, and the second-best-sell- 
ing of records and sheet music 
as this issue went to press. 


then the boy behind the counter 
said, “No way you and I can see, 
but it looks to me like God’s got 
his hand on Ike’s shoulder. He’s 
sure a praying man, the Gen—the 
President is. Maybe God’ll show 
him a way out of this.” 

My favorite columnist, Bill Henry 
of the Los Angeles Times, recently 
wrote, “Every day you run into 
people who have come slap-dab 
against the fact that a lot of war 
veterans have come out of the serv- 
ice with the feeling that reverence 
is pretty worth while. 

“Only the other day a man very 
high in one of the super hush-hush 
defense operations told me of hold- 
ing a breakfast for his crew of a 
couple of dozen young men, mostly 
veterans of the 2nd World War or 
Korea. He was quite embarrassed 
when they refused to eat until 
someone had said grace, and he, 
being the senior of the group, had 
to do the honors. He seemed a lit- 
tle shaken just telling about it.” 

My telephone rang late the other 
night, and on the wire was a young 
man, a top newspaper reporter. I 
had always felt that he humored 
my own belief in prayer because of 
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a fondness for me. But what he 
had to say was, “Look, my wife’s 
going to have a serious emergency 
operation in the morning. I—it’s 
quite a number of years since I’ve 
said any prayers, but it seems to me 
everybody I know who has an 
emergency these days prays about 
it. I—could you say a few prayers 
for us? I mean—it does—I mean 
does it work that way?” 

I said it did—and it did, too. 

What does it mean: a famous 
lawyer and a labor leader sitting 
together in prayer before drawing 
up a Supreme Court brief? A can- 
didate for political office asking his 
staff to sit in “meditation” on God? 

Not long ago a group of teen-age 
lads were gathered in my front 
room using my tape recorder. These 
are the science-fiction addicts, the 
new generation that understands 
Einstein and the atom and _ the 
search for the fourth dimension. | 
was reading, but pretty soon the 
discussion waxed warm, having to 
do with radar and radio waves of 
one kind and another. One of the 
boys said, “Okay, okay—but all the 
big shots believe in God now.” 

This seemed to meet with some 
opposition from another boy, and 
the first boy said violently, “All 
right—you’re talking about waves, 
huh? Well, I guess you'll admit 
that Sir James Jeans knew about 
light waves, huh? 

“IT guess you'll admit he’s a big 
shot. Okay. You wanta know what 
he said? He said, “The tendency of 
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modern physics is to resolve the 
whole material universe into waves 
and nothing but waves; there are 
waves of two kinds, bottled-up 
waves which we call matter and 
unbottled waves which we call radi- 
ation or light. These concepts re- 
duce the whole universe to a world 
of light, potential and existent, so 
that the whole story of creation can 
be told with perfect accuracy and 
completeness in these few words: 
And God said, Let there be light 
and there was light.’” 

The boy looked around in tri- 
umph. “I memorized it,” he said, 
“to tell that meathead we've got 
for a physics prof. You know where 
those words about God said let 
there be light are, don’t you? 
They’re in the Bible. Sir James 
Jeans wouldn't be quoting the first 
chapter of Genesis that God said 
something if he didn’t believe in 
God, would he?” 

They went back to recording the 
Andre Kostelanetz version of Star- 
dust, and I felt a little sorry for the 
meathead physics prof. To them he 
was an antiquated type of scientist 
who didn’t believe in God. He was, 
I thought, in for a bad hour with 
my well-informed young friend. 

These stories are not statistics to 
prove that a spiritual renaissance is 
on. Statistics can be made to prove 
almost anything, whereas what real 
people are saying and doing and 
thinking can’t. A very short time 
ago, they weren’t doing or saying 
or thinking these things. 
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Over the radio last night, a news 
announcer said, “It seems plain that 
more people are praying than have 
ever prayed before.” You have only 
to look at your radio and TV logs 
to see the number of spiritual pro- 
grams that have top ratings, three 
times as many, I am told, as there 
were even a year ago. 

I was incredulous to find how 
many businessmen are making re- 
treats. My friend Wilson Mizner 
used to say, “When people are go- 
ing around a very fast curve, they 
have to have something to hang 
onto. They reach for something to 
hold onto.” 

As you look and listen, you find 
that the all-out materialism that 


grew through the first 50 years of 


the 20th century, through two 
world wars, proved a drear, deadly 
and miserable thing. It led to death, 
destruction, and darkness. Even the 
advances of science have brought 
more problems. 

So people begin to look for some- 
thing to “hang onto.” They see a 
friend who has. faith—and who, 


with it, has a quiet serenity in sor- 
row. They listen to inspired words, 
and the fear and panic in their 
hearts is comforted. They read of 
truth and its marvelous works. 
Something tells them that this is 
the only answer to all the confu- 
sion that has engulfed the world. 

Again, they that sit in darkness 
see a great light; or maybe in the 
beginning only a candle’s beam. 

The age of materialism has led 
them into depths before unknown, 
and there isn’t any way out of ma- 
terialism in materialism. 

In the heart of man is a faith 
that stirs, sings, and begins to pray. 
And one answered prayer is the 
seed of a spiritual renaissance; one 
comforted heart, via television or 
radio or book or church, becomes 
the Light of the World. People cry 
to God in their pain and God an- 
swers. I see it every day. 

Living without God hasn’t been 
much of a success, has it? We're 
going around the fastest curve in 
history, and we're reaching for 


God. 


Next Month 


The Catuoric Dicest Survey of Religion in the U.S. will be con- 
tinued in the August issue with two articles. The first will discuss American 
opinion about Christ. How many Americans think Christ lived? How 


many think Christ was God? 


For the second article thousands of Americans in all walks of life were 
asked, “Which religious denomination (next to your own) do you like 
the best? Which do you like the least?” Their answers will be in the 


August CatHo.ic Dicest. 




















Buy a House— 
or Rent? 


Follow your heart, but keep 
your pocketbook in mind 


Condensed from Changing Times* 


OHN AND Mary Larkin nearly 

had a real argument about it. 
Mary was strong for “a home of 
our own” and always had been. 
One trip through the house out on 
Walnut Ave. and she was sold, 
ready to sign anything. 

It was John who did the foot- 
dragging. “Look, honey,” he said, 
in a worried way. “Thirteen thou- 
sand dollars is big money for us. 
And 20 years is a long, long time. 
We've got to do some figuring.” 

Mary threw up her hands impa- 
tiently. “What could be simpler?” 
she demanded. “All it costs is $70 
a month, only $15 more than we 
pay for the apartment right now. 
We pay for the house just like rent. 
And we end up with a house in- 
stead of a shoe box full of rent 
receipts.” 

That started it. They were tan- 
gled in a puzzle every family tries 
to work out sooner or later: which 
makes more sense moneywise, rent- 
ing or buying? 

In this argument all the cards 
were stacked on Mary’s side. Home 












ownership has become a solidly en- 
trenched feature of the American 
way. Figures show that the ranks 
of renters grow steadily thinner. 
Well over 53% of our families live 
in homes they can call their own. 

Owning a home is a symbol of 
prestige and achievement. To many 
it spells security, a haven from the 
tumult of daily life. One study has 
shown that owner families are bet- 
ter off, shift around less, and keep 
together better than tenant fami- 
lies. But no one knows whether 
families are stable because they own 
homes or own homes because they 
are stable. 

The figures also fail to prove that 
every family that has bought a 
house has made a smart move. In- 
deed, many didn’t have a choice: 
rental housing to choose from 
grows less and less. In 1951, only 
17% of the new houses were built 
to be rented. In a recent survey, 
nearly one out of five home buyers 
reported that they had to buy be- 
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cause they couldn’t find a place to 
rent. 

But there are arguments favoring 
renting, too. No doubt about it, 
buying a house does put your roots 
far down in one spot. Suppose a 
new, better job turned up in a town 
200 miles away. John Larkin, or 
you, would have to unload the 
house and find another in the new 
town. If you hadn’t built up enough 
equity in your first house to make 
a down payment on another, you’d 
be stuck. 

Today’s easy financing makes it 
easier than ever to buy a house. 
But it doesn’t ease the burden of 
maintaining it. That’s a small prob- 
lem in the first few years of own- 
ership, while the range and refrig- 
erator are new, the roof is in tiptop 
condition, and there’s no repainting 
to do. But later on, upkeep costs 
mount. 

How much should you allow for 
repairs and maintenance? Estimates 
vary, but in the early years you 
probably should set aside 114% of 
the purchase price each year for 
this purpose. The wise homeowner 
ups the amount to 2% or 244% 
in later years. This is a hidden cost 
of ownership. Or, at least, it is often 
a forgotten cost. 

Your house should fit your fam- 
ily needs, present and foreseeable. 
Yet how many of us have any idea 
what those needs will be? Esti- 
mates on the number of bedrooms 
required get thrown off because 
the kids arrive in assorted sexes. 


Or the family may be called upon, 
unexpectedly, to provide a home 
for one or two of the children’s 
grandparents. 

A young family doesn’t need 
much space when the children are 
small. But when the youngsters 
turn into teen-agers, they deserve 
separate bedrooms and a place to 
entertain friends. Later on, when 
the children leave home, the de- 
mand for space shrinks once again. 

One point Mary Larkin kept em- 
phasizing was that “everybody says 
it’s really cheaper to own than to 
rent.” But John was skeptical. He 
decided to talk it over with an old, 
respected family friend, Bert Flohr, 
loan officer at the First National 
bank. 

Here is what Bert had to say. “If 
you own your house free and clear, 
of course it’s cheaper to own than 
to rent. The only trouble is, you 
have to get through 15, 20 or more 
years of paying off the mortgage 
before you reach that happy state.” 

The savings in ownership, Mr. 
Flohr observed, are strictly theoret- 
ical. They assume that a house de- 
preciates in an orderly way, that 
nothing will come along to alter 
rental values, that nothing will 
happen to throw home values out 
of line. In short, they assume that 
there are no such things as ups and 
downs in the real-estate market. 

“That’s why I’m not willing to 
make any sweeping statement about 
which is cheaper,” Mr. Flohr said, 
“but I can tell you how to figure 
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out which is cheaper in your own 
particular case, right now.” 

All John had to do, he explained, 
was to write down what he would 
have to pay each month for prin- 
cipal and interest on his mortgage. 
Then he should add in the monthly 
cost of fire insurance and _ taxes. 
Finally, he should take 144% of 
the purchase price, divide it by 12, 
and add the result to the monthly 
bill as an allowance for mainte- 
nance and repairs. 

“Then,” he went on, “if you can 
find a place to rent that gives you 
the same accommodations and con- 
veniences for less than the total 
monthly outlay for the house you 
might buy, it’s cheaper for you to 
rent than to buy.” 

But Mr. Flohr also warned John 
that he couldn’t count on the out- 
come to hold true for any length 
of time. A change in rent levels or 
a change in the price of houses 
might reverse the result tomorrow. 

“I’ve noticed, too,” he observed, 
“that most families who buy spend 
more than they counted on. I guess 
they just raise their sights a little 
for the sake of getting the ‘right’ 
house.” 

John felt his talk with Mr. Flohr 
had been profitable, but he wanted 
to think through another of Mary’s 
arguments before he made up his 
mind. She was insisting that “at 
least we'd be getting something for 
our money; it would be like sav- 
ings or an investment.” 

John could see some truth in the 
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savings theory. What made him 
skittish was that the savings would 
be enforced and he would be com- 
mitted to continuing them un- 
changed, come boom or bust, for 
at least 20 years. The savings would 
all be in one basket. 

And what would the savings 
earn? Neither the Larkins nor any- 
body else could say, for there could 
be no accounting until the invest- 
ment was liquidated by selling the 
house. 

Other things besides economic 
changes could wash out some of 
their investment, too. If they could 
not keep the house in repair or if 
it turned out to be poorly built, it 
would depreciate rapidly. The 
neighborhood might deteriorate, 
eating away at the worth of their 
investment just as surely as physi- 
cal deterioration would. New ideas 
in house design and construction 
might make their house outdated 
before its time. If any of these 
things happened, they would wind 
up with a property worth less than 
they paid for it. 

Like to know what the Larkin 
family finally decided? Well, one 
evening there was a long, intense 
session in the Larkin living room, 
after the baby had been tucked into 
bed. 

John went through all his rea- 
soning on the to-buy-or-not-to-buy 
question. He made a point of stat- 
ing very clearly the hazards they 
might possibly be called upon to 
face. And when he had finished, 
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he looked over at Mary, quiet and 
serious in the lamplight. 

“Oh, I know you're right about 
the risks,” Mary went on. “But, 
John, we just can’t run our lives 
on the idea that there’s nothing 
but disaster ahead. Can’t we reach 
out and take what we really want 
to be happy?” 

And John laughed right out 
loud. They did it, the very next 
day. They went down to the real- 
estate dealer’s office and signed the 
papers and bought the house. 

It was an act of faith, really. The 
Larkins placed a bet on their own 
ability to weather adversity. They 
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Exclamation point: period that has 
blown its top. Evan Esar 

A puppy with growls several sizes 
too large. Helen McCloy 

The bubble-gum gang, contented as 
a dairy herd. James O’Brien 


Snails: tiny bulldozers. 

Warren Barry 
from dish- 

Ronald Miller 


Teen-agers suffering 


temper. 


A little bird sharpening a note. 
Katherine Mansfield 
His cigar-filled pocket looked like 


a small pipe organ. = Mary Rinehart 


Flights of Famey 
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put some cash into their confidence 
that the country wasn’t headed for 
wrack and ruin. They took some 
stock in John’s capacity to advance 
their fortunes. 

For the Larkins, the financial as- 
pect of buying a house had moved 
to second place. And they had 
shifted into the top spot their need 
to attain a way of life they felt 
would be more satisfying. 

They bought as wisely as they 
knew how. It will be years before 
they know whether they were wise 
enough. But in the end, they 
bought with their hearts. 

Who can say they did wrong? 


i Or 
RS ay 


A voice tiptoeing through unfa- 


miliar places. Roberta E. Peters 


The truck smacked huge india- 


rubber lips on the highway. 
L. A. G. Strong 


Duck: chicken with snowshoes. 
Evan Esar 

She entered like a bird from a 
cuckoo clock, Mrs. Joseph Morales 


The radio talked importantly to 


itself, Arthur Gorgan 


A summer shower basting the 
roasting hillside. Donald J. Costello 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication, Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions —Ed.} 
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You and the btem-Combers 





New York is an easy target as you come 
up over the rim of the sea at 600 mph 


By Jim Bishop 


Condensed from The Sign* 


HE JETS sit cold and dead at 

McGuire air base, New Jersey, 
waiting for a troublemaker to show 
up. Seventy miles to the north, a 
fat target dreams in the sun. New 
York lies waiting. 

At McGuire, Capt. Hubert Skid- 
more comes out to the line. He is 
big, broad, and blond. Skid is op- 
erations officer of the 5th Fighter 
Interceptor squadron. The protec- 
tion of New York is part of his 
job. Today, I’m flying to sea with 
him in his F-94 on a regular patrol. 

Weare locked in the jet. Through 
the helmet earphones comes the 
secret chatter of the U.S. air force. 
A voice tells the Starfire to go. 
From now on, voices from the 


ground will tell it what to do. Eyes 
ground will 


on the watch it in 





*Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 


round luminescent radarscopes, and 
the Starfire cannot turn or cough 
without these eyes knowing it. 

The jet passes the ready group 
waiting at the edge of the field. 
The ready group is always there. 
From the moment they get the 
word until they scramble down the 
field is a matter of seconds. 

Skid is poised on the runway. 
The ground is still; the hangars 
gleam in the sun. Suddenly, there 
is no ground; there are no hangars. 
An unseen giant presses me against 
the back of my seat. There is a 
blur of substance outside the plexi- 
glass and a sound like that of a 
battery being charged. In 11 sec- 
onds, the Starfire’s long nose is off 
the concrete and aimed at the sun. 
Under the wing and the canoe-like 
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tanks at the edges of the wings, 
whole villages move with the speed 
of cards being riffled. Breathing 
comes hard. My mouth gulps air 
through the oxygen mask. The Star- 
fire climbs faster than any express 
elevator in the world, and it makes 
a big lazy turn to the east. 

I look out to the right. The long 
lace of the breakers is spread across 
the neckline of Seaside Heights. By 
my watch, the plane has covered 
about 40 miles in three minutes. I 
decide to take a second look at the 
beauty of the seashore. I lean to 
look. The shore is gone. There is 


only a seersucker sea. 

The terrifying thunder of the jet 
is now splitting the sky to the rear. 
But I hear no engine noise, only the 


whine of a power saw cutting 
metal. At 15,000 feet, the ships be- 
low look like wooden chips in a 
bathtub. 

A voice comes in, gives orders. 
Skidmore explains them to me: 
“An unidentified plane is farther 
out to sea. The ground stations 
have picked him up. They know 
his position, speed, course, altitude. 
They tell me what compass bear- 
ing to fly to intercept him. All 
planes that fly anywhere in the 
U.S.—or in or out—must file a 
flight plan. We know where every 
plane in the sky should be at any 
given moment. This guy, whoever 
he is, should not be in this part of 
the sky at this time. So, we gotta 
investigate.” 

As he spoke, the Starfire had cov- 
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ered about ten miles. The bogie 
was still ten miles ahead and two 
miles below. The voice from the 
shore, calm and remote, kept watch- 
ing the unidentified plane and the 
Starfire, and he cut in to say: “You 
should see him now. Five miles 
dead ahead.” 

Ahead was a mountain of vanilla 
ice cream. It came up from the sea 
like a ball. A little below center 
was a black flyspeck. Skidmore 
said, “Tally ho!” and aimed his 
plane, and his automatic weapon 
in the nose, at the speck. No speck 
ever grew so big so fast. 

“Now,” said the captain, “we 
must be polite to the people. Must 
not scare anybody. So, as soon as 
we establish that he is friendly, 
we'll pull up ahead of him in a big 
wide turn so that he'll see us. Then 
we go behind him and pull up 
again to establish his number.” 

It was a navy C-47, It was paint- 
ed blue, and it was probably taking 
a short cut between Boston and 
Norfolk, Va. It had flown right 
across a corner of the ocean, but 
someone had forgotten to file a 
flight plan, and somebody was go- 
ing to be chewed out for this. 

The captain pulled his jet around 
and up beside the navy transport. 
To the men on shore, he read off 
the type, the number on the wing, 
the word Johnsville on the rudder. 

After that, the jet swung away 
and turned back. New York came 
up over the horizon like a wedding 
cake. This was how it would look 
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to the pilot of a Russian TU-4 car- 
rying an atom bomb. You couldn’t 
miss it blindfolded. Any more than 
you could miss Los Angeles or San 
Francisco or Seattle or Boston or 
Chicago or Detroit. When those 
cities come up in a bomb sight, 
they come up big. 

There are 160 million of us, and 

> can’t run away from it. No one 
has yet learned how to jump off 
this planet. What we can do is join 
Operation Skywatch. But we won't. 
Operation Skywatch is too tame. 
It is the civilian eyes of the air 
force. Who wants to stand, two 
hours a week, in a lookout post 
watching for planes? Practically 
nobody. 

The blunt truth is that we have 
not enough patriotic Americans 
who will spend two hours a week 
watching for planes and reporting 
them. No money is involved. Just 
time. And those who will not help 
are, unconsciously, working for a 
potential enemy. They are doing 
exactly what an enemy would want 
them to do, nothing. There may 
be a more diplomatic way of say- 
ing it, but I haven’t thought of it. 

Operation Skywatch is a defense- 
in-depth around the East, the. Mid- 
dle West, and the West coast. In 
the East, it runs from the topmost 
tip of Maine down to the Virginia 
Capes. In the Middle West, it takes 
in all of Ohio and big chunks of 
Indiana and Illinois. Both Dakotas 
are in it and all of Montana. Down 
the West coast, it runs through 
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ATOM-BOMBERS 


Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia. These are the states that the 
Bear can attack without warning. 

But, you say, wouldn’t it be bet- 
ter to have radar stations strung 
all around the U.S.? In a way, yes. 
In another way, no. In the first 
place, each little radar station costs 
about $1 million to build. Radar as 
we know it is only good for about 
20 miles. Its beams go out on a 
straight line. When the earth be- 
gins to curve, the beams still move 
straight out. These beams hit an 
object, and bounce back to the 
radar set. But if enemy planes fly 
close to the ground, they cannot be 
picked up by radar until they come 
up over the curve of the earth at 
a distance of 20 miles. If they are 


only doing 300 miles an hour, they 


cover five miles in one minute. 
Thus the radar station has only 
four minutes warning time. Not 
enough. Far from enough. 

An elaborate system of ground 
watchers with almost instantaneous 
communication by teletype has 
been set up. In this way, a man in 
Maine who spots a group of planes 
heading southward may be reason- 
ably sure that the information he 
relays will be known to the Air 
Defense Command in Colorado 
Springs within four minutes. 

In trees, on hills, on rooftops, and 
even in a monastery belltower, the 
air force has set up observation 
posts for civilians to spot planes. 
Each of these must be on 24-hour 
duty to be effective, because the 
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enemy refuses to operate on an 
eight-hour day. In all, there are 
3,523 of these civilian posts. Of 
them, 1,210 are operating the way 
they should, and the number de- 
clines every day. When a civilian 
works a month and sees no Soviet 
bomber, he begins to ask himself 
what the heck he’s doing. 

Take a city like Sacramento. It 
has 56 observation posts. Ten are 
actually on 24-hour duty. New Ha- 
ven, Conn., is worse. Out of 97 
OP’s only four are working all the 
time. Trenton, N.J., can depend 
upon only two out of 37. 

Each observation post is told 
what planes regularly fly past that 
point and what time each day. A 
commercial plane is permitted to 
wander 20 miles off course to the 
right or left, and be five minutes 
ahead of time or five minutes late, 
without trouble. If the captain of 
the plane cannot meet those re- 
quirements, he must, while in 
flight, file a new flight plan. Mean- 
while, any plane which is not a 
“regular” over our Ground Ob- 
server Corps observation stations is 
reportable. 

However, to be practical, the 
civilian observers are asked specifi- 
cally to report: 1. any four-engine 
plane; 2. any jet planes; 3. any 
group of planes flying in forma- 
tion. When an observer sees any 
of these things, he picks up a tele- 
phone right in his spotting station 
and phones the information to the 
nearest filter center. The filter cen- 
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ter is manned by civilian women 
who move the symbols of planes 
across a glass map. An _air-force 
representative sits by, watching. 

If the matter looks suspicious to 
the man in the filter center, he re- 
lays the news to Air Division head- 
quarters, which will scramble the 
jets at once to head for the trouble 
spot and, at the same time, will 
notify headquarters of the Air De- 
fense force. There the news goes 
directly to the Air Defense com- 
mand in Colorado Springs. Time: 
four minutes. 

It seems tedious, but every bit of 
it is necessary. You can’t order a 
group of jets off the ground every 
time an observer thinks he sees 
alien planes in a dusky sky, “planes” 
which may turn out to be a flight 
of mallards. It costs plenty of money 
every time a jet goes off the ground. 
When it does take off, the average 
time to intercept a suspicious air- 
craft is 12 minutes. Total elapsed 
time: 16 minutes. 

None of this is enough. Last 
summer, the air force purposely 
failed to file a flight plan for some 
big B-29’s which were coming home 
from Europe. When they reached 
the coast of New England, they 
were ordered to break up the for- 
mation and try to get through to 
New York without being spotted. 
Thirty per cent were over the me- 
tropolis before they were noticed. 
The Soviet TU-4 is a stolen copy 
of our B-29, They could have been 


TU-4’s. 














At the Grave of Marx 


A fiat and sinking headstone marks the resting place of the man 
who tore the modern world in half 


By Ivor Brown 


Condensed from “ 


or a winter walk I often wan- 

der into London’s Highgate 
cemetery, a vast expanse of tombs 
and mausoleums stretching up a 
steep hillside. The body of Karl 
Marx lies here. 

It is not easy to find the narrow 
grave of that world shaker who has 
lain so humbly for nearly 70 years. 
He rests among the English who 
gave him refuge, close to grandiose 
tombs of the capitalists he attacked. 
Lenin lies in perpetual state in the 
Kremlin, a mummified god. But 
Marx, the master thinker, has never 
been exhumed; one would expect 
the cofin to have been removed in 
scarlet pomp to lie by Lenin’s side. 
But here it stays, cold in the earth, 
not translated to the sepulchral 
honors of the workers’ republic 
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London”’* 


that the prophet never lived to see. 

The grave is small and undis- 
tinguished. It is what the cemetery 
attendant calls “a flat job,” mean- 
ing that there is no upright head- 
stone. Inquiry will get you to it. 
“Look for the name Scrimmage, 
the warden seemed to say to me. 
Well, there is a solid family tomb 
of Scrymgeours in front of Marx, 
and this is what he meant. The re- 
cumbent stone on the narrow grave 
(registration No. 24748) grimly 
suggests a close fit. It registers, as 
well as Karl 
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The von Westphalen family were 
people of birth and _ prosperity. 
Jenny endured exile and danger 
and poverty with the joint author 
of The Communist Manifesto, 
which is superb rhetoric, and of 
Das Kapital, which is heavy going. 
Marx studied in the British Mu- 
seum and went daily past the 
things of beauty fashioned by crea- 
tive man to plunge himself into 
the dry mysteries of economic man. 
Did the studious Karl, as he am- 
bled away of a morning to con- 
duct his reflections at the expense 
of the British taxpayer under the 
museum roof in Bloomsbury, ever 
murmur Leigh Hunt’s famous 
lines? 


Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 

Say that health and wealth have 
missed me, 

Say I’m growing old, but add 


Jenny kissed me. 


I presume that Miss Demuth kept 
house for Marx after Jenny had 
died. Little Harry Longuet was a 


grandson. One Marx daughter 
linked herself with the French So- 
cialist Longuet, the other, Eleanor, 
with Dr, Aveling, well known (but 
not always to his credit) in English 
Socialist circles. Eleanor was aban- 
doned by Aveling when he was at 
last free to marry her. She com- 
mitted suicide, though possibly not 
for this reason. 

So here lies the man whose doc- 
trine has torn our world in half. 
His were the words of The Com- 
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munist Manifesto: “Workers of the 
world, unite! You have only your 
chains to lose and all the world to 
win.” They have echoed effectively 
down the years. In the voluminous 
and difficult Das Kapital, one para- 
dox abides. No book on the social 
order has been less read—or more 
potent. How many even of the 
most faithful communist comrades 
have actually waded all through it? 
But it has won victories in Europe 
and Asia over the old rulers and, 
more remarkable, over the old, 
deep-set faiths and traditions. One 
can only agree that the unreadable 
has struck down the invincible. 

All around Marx in the deep, 
stiff clay of North London lie the 
representatives of mercantilism, 
men of means and power. Outside 
the cemetery sprawls the huge 
city that harbored him; a hostile 
city, to his way of thought. 

The German refugee has within 
a century brought upheaval to two 
continents. If there had been no 
Marx, there would have been no 
modern Moscow, no Lenin, no 
Stalin, no stretch of communism 
from Prague to Peking. 

Occasionally a comrade arrives 
and puts some red roses on this 
slender slab above the coffins. Dur- 
ing my last visit there was nothing 
there but some completely withered 
chrysanthemums. I am_ surprised 
that the Communist party does not 
make tending the grave a respon- 
sibility: it is now not only un- 
flowered but sinking. 
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It is strange that the ordinary, rea- 
sonably well-educated man knows 
so little about Marx. Marx believed 
in an inevitable warfare of the 
classes in which the united workers 
of the world would triumph over a 
collapsing “boss-class.” He thought 
capitalism “carries within itself the 
seeds of its own decay,” instability 
caused by recurrent overproduction, 
slumps, and unemployment. He 
emphatically did not believe that 
socialism could peaceably evolve 
out of capitalism, which is the view 
of the British Labour party. He 
further held that in the class strug- 
gle there could be no dilly-dallying 
with democratic methods; the 
workers’ republic could be estab- 
lished only by a resolute, and even 
ruthless, dictatorship. 

So, in Russia, it has turned out. 
But the violence of the dictatorship 
has been directed as much at devi- 
ating communists as at open op- 
ponents. Never in the history of 
religion at its worst have there been 
such narrow, bitter, and persecut- 
ing sectarians as the pioneers of the 
Marxian revolution. 

There is a deal more of Marxian 
dogma, about the “surplus value” 
of labor and capitalist exploitation 
of labor. But the class war and the 
following dictatorship are the root 
of the matter. Of the man who 
hammered this into the working- 
class leaders, who in turn somehow 
hammered it into the skulls of mil- 
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lions of workers and peasants, most 
of us are ignorant. 

Such reflections are natural as 
one looks at the little family grave 
with its air of quiet domesticity. It 
is not easy to visualize Karl Marx 
as Papa, though Jenny’s homely 
name makes her more imaginable 
as Mum. 

The doctrine of Marx was certain- 
ly bellicose, but we cannot assume 
that he himself would have glo- 
ried in, or permitted, the mass 
arrests, fake trials, and prison-camp 
atrocities of the modern totalitarian 
state. 

There is a tradition, which a la- 
bor veteran once recalled to me, 
that Karl Marx was fond of liquor. 
On this news I can envisage the 
bearded sage, homeward bound aft- 
er a long day in the British Mu- 
seum, stopping for one or two at 
some North London “local” and 
being discouraged by his compan- 
ion, possibly Engels, from staying 
overlong. 

“One for the road,” says bibulous 
Karl stubbornly, while Engels el- 
bows him along home, insisting 
that at least another half-chapter 
must be finished tonight. So Karl, 
protesting, is bundled off to a sober 
supper with Jenny and a diligent 
evening at the desk. It may have 
been so; at any rate to think it so 
sheds a little warmth on a figure 
now so much associated with a 


cold kind of hate. 


Tososr who talk by the yard and think by the inch should 
be moved by the foot. 


Dick Carter in the Justructor (March ’53). 














A Boy and His Dog 


‘Training a dog takes perseverance and understanding 


Vs Mike Chapin was ten 

years old, he asked his par- 

ents if he could have a dog. They 

said Yes, but added that he would 

be responsible for training the dog. 
Mike agreed, and the next day 

became the owner of a four-month- 

old Irish setter, Sheila O’Shaugh- 

nessy. He named her Shaun. 
Now Mike is 13, 

Shaun is three, and 

both are proud of the 

ribbons, cups and plat- 

ters Shaun has won in 

dog shows. Shaun has 

even acquired a title, 

“C.D.,” for Compan- 

ion Dog. Mike gave 

Shaun all of her train- 

ing himself. At the 

age of six months she 

won her first ribbons, 

a first and a second 

prize in the puppy 

class of a local dog 

show. 


Mike begins Shaun’s train- 
ing by teaching her to stay 
in place at his command. 
She won't move until Mike 
gives her a new command, 
aie 


Globe photos by Don Ornitz 


If a boy takes the time and effort 
to train his dog, the dog will be a 
better pet. Any professional dog 
trainer will tell you that there is 
no trick to training a dog. It takes 
perseverance and understanding. 


Mike has both. 


This is not the way to train your dog. 








Notice how Shaun walks alongside Mike's 
feet. She is trained to heel at his command. 
Even if he walks a zigzag course, Shaun 
will follow each change of his direction. 


One thing most dogs must learn is to endure 
a certain amount of unintentional abuse 
from children. Mike indicates to Shaun that 
Lauren, his sister, is someone dear to him 
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Shaun knows that her place is 
near, but not on, the furniture. 


A closet full of shoes and slippers 
intrigues any dog. Shaun is train- 
ed not to invade the closet. To 
keep Shaun contented, Mike's 
mother gave her an old slipper. 




















Lauren may squeeze a bit hard, but Shaun endures it without biting the child in self- 
defense. However, trainers advise you to caution children against too much roughness. 








My Boy’s First Duck Hunt 


No greater thrill, no memory more treasured 


By Hopoinc Carter 


Condensed from “Where Main Street Meets the River’’* 


Y FRIEND Wade called me to 

say that unexpected business 
would keep him from the duck 
hunt we had planned. 

I protested that at this late hour 
I wouldn’t be able to find a substi- 
tute. We were renting a six-man 
boat for the river trip. 

Phil, my 10-year-old, was listen- 
ing too. “Lemme go, daddy, lemme 
go, lemme go,” Phil pleaded. Then 
he raced away, pounding up the 
stairs. He was back by the time I 
had hung up the receiver. 

In his hands was the .22 rifle and 
410 shotgun over-and-under com- 
bination that, despite his mother’s 
misgivings, we had given him for 
his 10th birthday two months earli- 
er. Since then he had shot a few 
blackbirds, with a turtle listed as 
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probable but unproved. But no real 
game. Now it was duckhunting 
season. 

“It’s too cold,” I temporized. “You 
don’t have any real hunting clothes, 
and we'll be leaving too early to 
get any.” But I was arguing only 
halfheartedly. Ten years old was 
young, but it wasn’t too young for 
a hunting trip. My dad had taken 
me out for quail when I was nine. 

But I told him he didn’t have 
any long underwear and it would 
be freezing cold. 

“Mom can fix some of yours,” he 
came back. “And I got boots and 
a wool shirt. I got your old cap.” 

And mom did cut down the un- 
derwear, all of us laughing an hour 
later at the try-on. 

But fit was no obstacle. Phil was 
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up at dawn, though we were not 
leaving till eight. He helped load 
the 40-foot river boat with a zeal 
he had never shown before. 

Six of us were going on the 
three-day hunt. Five men and one 
small, excited boy, shiny-eyed and 
eager, and weighed down with gun 
and hunting knife, and a crammed 
duffle bag. 

It was about three when we 
went ashore. Phil and I picked our 
spot between Johnny and Roy, who 
were a couple of hundred feet be- 
low, and Rod and Jimmy, who had 
found what they wanted farther 
upstream. 

For an hour we cut willow and 
cane. As the sun plummeted, we 
built our blind. It was the most 
workmanlike one I have ever put 
together. It had to be, for with a 
small boy’s eyes on you and a small 
boy’s belief that his dad can do 
anything better than anyone else, 
that blind could be no ordinary 
hiding place. Everything I remem- 
bered from my Boy Scout days 
went into its construction. Phil 
worked like a beaver. “Ol’ ducks 
won't see us,” he panted, time and 
again. 

I didn’t know until bedtime how 
great his excitement was. Never 
had he been so eager at home to 
help with supper; never had he 
eaten food so ravenously. He in- 
sisted on helping Johnny with the 
dishes after supper, when I, the 
chef, turned the dishes over to that 
reluctant assistant. 


Afterwards, before bedtime, he 
sat spellbound while five grown 
men joked with him as an equal. 
They spun tall hunting tales which 
he punctuated with reverent “gosh 
durns” and “gollies.” By eight he 
was heavy-eyed, and I herded him 
into the forward cabin which we 
were to share. 

At 4:30, Phil leaped out of his 
bunk like a rookie fireman, his 
teeth chattering in the cold. He 
turned on the lights and, putting a 
match to the built-in butane heat- 
er, he yelled a proud imitation of 
reveille. He was making sure that 
this would be one hunt that was 
going to start on time. 

“Let’s get breakfast; let’s get go- 
ing; gotta get those old ducks; 
hurry up, daddy,” he shouted. Fry- 
ing pans and coffeepot rattled in 
the galley. “Can I have a cup of 
coffee?” he asked, man to man. He 
never had drunk coffee before. But 
this was different, and so I said 
Yes. It was a tactical error, as we 
were to discover. Phil lingered over 
the unfamiliar hot brew, and we 
were ready to board the small 
boats, when he finally came along. 

Around his neck hung a small 
haversack, so filled with shells and 
assorted paraphernalia that his 
head was bowed as if in prayer. 
But he carried his over-and-under 
with as much aplomb as a Texas 
ranger. One of the fellows, already 
in the dinghy, chuckled at the 
apparition. “We'll use you for a 


Phil,” he laughed. 


decoy, 
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But the little fellow was equal to 
the situation. “Say, dad,” he asked 
with supreme indifference, “what's 
the limit?” 

I would have hugged him, had 
not four outsiders been looking on. 
Gravely advising that the limit was 
five, I strapped on his life belt. I 
warned him about Old River’s cur- 
rent and general trickery. He 
nodded, wide-eyed, and when I 
helped him over the side I believe 
that he clung to my arm a little 
tighter than he had to. 

We still had nearly an hour to 
sunrise, but the first blue-gray fin- 
gers of dawn were already with us. 
It was bitter cold, and I questioned 
inwardly the wisdom of bringing 
my small son out on such a day. 
The wilderness closed in upon us 
as we went up a narrow channel, 
and it grew darker again. Some- 
where close to us in the tangle of 
tree and water, a branch crackled 
like a gunshot. 

“What's that, dad?” Phil whis- 
pered; and then aware that I must 
have recognized the fright in his 
voice, he added with bravado, 
“Better load this ol’ gun. If that’s 
a deer or something, better be 
ready.” But he was easily dissuad- 
ed with the advice that we didn’t 
load guns in the boat. 

We entered our blind, and sat 
down on logs to await the coming 
of daybreak and ducks. On his log 
Phil set up a boxfull of .410’s. I 
began a low-voiced final instruc- 
tion. Phil listened intently for a 
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few minutes, then tensed, and 
grabbed his gun. 

“I hear something,” he whis- 
pered, hoarse with excitement. He 
had. Behind us, a crow was laugh- 
ing. Phil relaxed. In the grayness, 
a long line of water turkeys dived 
low over the river. Phil raised his 
gun. His eyes were better than 
mine, and I stopped him just in 
time. 

“It has to be daybreak anyway,” 
I admonished. We looked at my 
watch. Another 20 minutes. We 
settled back to shivery whispering. 
Ten minutes, five. It was official 
daylight. Below us, Johnny called 
persuasively. We saw a small flock, 
maybe six, hesitate and then begin 
streaking toward us. 


“Heads down,” I whispered. Phil 


ducked. “Ready . ready.” 

Phil would have first shot. Three 
inquisitive little teal braked them- 
selves 20 feet in front of us and 
settled down among the decoys. 
“Now,” I said. 

Phil stood up in the blind. The 
teal rose in quick alarm. I heard a 
harmless click. I might have shot, 
but I was determined to watch my 
son’s first encounter with a duck. 
His face was contorted in shame 
and rage; he continued to pull des- 
perately on the trigger, and as the 
teal reached safety he screamed in 
frustration. He had forgotten to set 
his gun to fire from the .410 barrel 
instead of the .22. If I had laughed 
then, I believe he would have start- 
ed swimming home. 
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“Happens to everybody one time 
or another,” I comforted him. “Be- 
sides, those little teal count against 
the limit just like a big fat mal- 
lard. We didn’t want them.” 

He grinned in appreciation, but 
there were angry tears in his eyes. 
“I'll get the next ones,” he vowed. 
“And say, dad”—he hesitated— 
“don’t tell the other fellows about 
this, will you?” 

Within the next 15 minutes I 
learned the unwisdom of giving a 
ten-year-old a mug of strong coffee. 

“I got to go,” Phil said. 

“Hurry, boy,” I told him. He slid 
out of the blind. Behind and above 
us, I heard the familiar, heart-stop- 
ping rustle and twisted around. 
There, almost above Phil’s head, 
flared two startled mallards. They 
had seen the friendly decoys before 
they saw Phil. We had looked ev- 
ery way except just behind us. 

Phil dove for the blind and his 
gun. This time I couldn’t help my- 
self. I did more than laugh. I 
howled. And after his first black 
moments, so did Phil. 

The sun came up, warming us 
and inviting our tongues to speech. 
The sky was now empty of ducks. 

The morning wore on. It was 
nearly eight, and Phil was munch- 
ing his second sandwich, when we 
heard the hunters below us quack- 
ing in invitation. This time the 
ducks were really coming in. And 
this time Phil and I would be 
ready. 

In beautiful, unafraid flight, the 
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flock of mallards descended, per- 
haps 20 of them, glinting green 
and brown. Just ahead of us they 
divided, half of them swerving to 
the north, where our companions 
waited, the rest settling comfort- 
ably in front of us, riding the waves 
and chuckling happily among 
themselves. Phil was trembling, 
and I could hear his shuddering 
breath. The first shot roared from 
the other blind, then another and 
another. 

“Now,” I said. We rose. Phil 
was ready. He fired at a rising mal- 
lard, and struck him fair with the 
small .410 load. The fat male was 
dead when he hit the water. I emp- 
tied my pump gun at the rest and 
two fell, one dead and the other 
wounded and swimming. 

Even as I fired, Phil was yelling 
like a Comanche. He took away 
half of the blind in his wild rush 
to the water, and it was no use to 
call him back. The cold water 
closed in above his boot tops, but 
he reached the mallard, and hold- 
ing it high, began a whooping vic- 
tory dance. My wounded duck was 
swimming hard, so I shot again, 
and crawled through the badly 
disarranged blind. 

Phil quieted then, and slipped 
another shell into his single barrel 
while I trudged for the two ducks 
that were floating slowly down- 
stream. Intent only on recovering 
them, I paid no attention to Phil’s 
sudden low-voiced warning. And 
then, as if in proof that some ducks 
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can be as idiotic as others are wise, 
two unconcerned pintails came in 
fast, hesitated, and with me in plain 
sight, began to come down. In one 
hand I held a mallard. In the other 
was my still unloaded gun. 
“Shoot,” I yelled to Phil. I didn’t 
have to yell. The .410 popped 
again, and a pintail hit the water 
within 15 feet of me. And once 
more in violation of all rules of 
hunting decorum, a young and 
mighty war shout smote the morn- 
ing air. But Phil and I didn’t care. 
With the offhand wisdom that 
marks the veteran hunter, he com- 
mented, “Say, dad, those crazy 
ducks coming in that way over 
your head—that wouldn’t happen 
again in a thousand years, would 
it?” No, I agreed, not in a thou- 
sand years. Happily we headed back 
to the blind and began repairing it. 
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Before the morning was over, other 
ducks were going to come our 
way. We knew it. 

Not in a thousand years, said 
Phil, would two crazy ducks show 
such contempt of man. And never 
again would Phil and I recapture 
this morning of man and boy and 
guns; of father and son repeating 
the tribal rite of the first hunt to- 
gether, a rite that surely goes back 
to the day of the club and slingshot. 

There would be other hunting 
trips together, I knew; trips more 
exciting and more productive than 
this. But never again could a first 
hunt be. We had shared it, and it 
belonged to the treasured past of 
no repeats. And maybe this is prop- 
er; for just as there must be lim- 
its on ducks, there must be a limit 
to the treasures which memory 
stores. 
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Hearts Are Trumps 


S rantey, a garageman, had an unusual RH negative type of blood, and he 
was generous with it. He told Sister Mary, supervisor of St. Alexius hospital’s 
blood bank, that she could call upon him as a donor any day or night. 

Sister Mary was grateful. She had several other donors available for routine 
cases, but one afternoon, with a routine surgery coming up, she felt impelled 
to call in Stanley. 

She called his home, but he was at work. Abigail, the girl in the garage 
office, rang his extension phone. When there was no answer, she asked Sister 
Mary to call later. But Sister Mary’s impulse had turned into an irrational 
urge, and she demanded that Stanley be found at once. Abigail went to look 
for him, and saved his life. The fan that was supposed to disperse the garage’s 
carbon monoxide wasn’t working, and Stanley was unconscious on the garage 

Sister Leonelle, O.S.B. 
[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking 
kindness was rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot 
be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.}| 
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$11 Billion to Russia * 


U.S. Lend-Lease bought Stalin a pipe, 


gave Moscow an amusement park. 


By Maj. Georce Racey Jorpan, 
usAF (Ret.) 

With Ricuarp L. Stokes 
Condensed from ‘Major Jordan’s Diaries’’* 
Major Jordan here cites specific 
items and figures never before made 
available to the American public. He 
obtained them through his service as 
an air-force liaison officer to the Rus- 
sians. From May, 1942, to June, 
1944, he was on duty both at New- 
ark airport and at our big air base 
at Great Falls, Mont. This base was 
a great staging area for transship- 
ment of our Lend-Lease supplies to 
Russia. Jordan worked intimately 
with Russian officers, and preserved 

copies of records kept by them. 


uRING the 2nd World War, we 

shipped $9,477,666,000 worth 
of goods to Red Russia under 
Lend-Lease. Many American sail- 
ors, airmen, and soldiers died see- 
ing that it got delivered. Most 
Americans are under the impres- 
sion that this $94 billion all went 
for munitions. “We may have been 
played for suckers, but it saved 
some American boys,” is the gen- 
eral opinion. 

Actually, less than half went for 
munitions. The greater part went for 
other materials. Here are the figures: 
Munitions $4,651,582,000—49 % 


Nonmunitions.. 4,826,084,000—51 % 

Munitions covers $1,652,236,000 
of airplanes and parts; $1,410,616,- 
000, trucks and autos; $814,493,000, 
guns and ammunition; $478,398,- 
000, tanks and parts; and $295,- 
839,000, water craft, including the 
light cruiser Milwaukee. 

The $4,826,084,000 for nonmuni- 
tions went for things like these: 
dolls 


playground equipment 
furniture 

ladies’ compacts 

bank vaults 

liquor 

watches 

food 


cigarette cases 
phonograph records 
sheet music 

fishing tackle 
lipstick 

perfumes 

tobacco 

gasoline 


All this went to Russia at a time 
when many such goods were ra- 
tioned or unavailable to Americans. 

Incidentally, $9!4 billion covers 
only the cost of goods actually 
shipped. If we include items like 
“servicing and repair of Russian 
ships” (on which we spent $127 
million alone), the total U.S. Lend- 
Lease contribution to Russia rises 
to $11 billion. 


Since we gave the Russians tanks, 
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ships, and planes, it was logical 
enough to give them the gasoline 
and oil to keep them running. In 
good Christian charity, we can also 
be happy that we gave them $1,- 
674,586,000 worth of food, even 
though we never got so much as 
a formal thank-you from the Rus- 
sian people or their leaders. 

Other items are more difficult to 
justify, like the Moscow amuse- 
ment park which was paid for en- 
tirely by Lend-Lease. The official 
American reports are extremely 
vague, listing the nonmunitions 
under broad categories like “agri- 
cultural products,” “petroleum 
products,” and “industrial ma- 
terials.” 

Fortunately, I have the Russians’ 
own figures. That’s where I got the 
items I’ve already mentioned. The 
lists compiled by the Russians are 
crystal-clear. There is no legal gob- 
bledygook, no vague generalities. 
Instead there is the name of each 
item, quantity, and cost. 

One of my favorite items is “to- 
bacco pipe, one, $10.” Everybody 
knows that Joe Stalin was often 
photographed smoking a pipe. His 
pipe was as familiar as the Church- 
ill cigar or the Roosevelt cigarette. 
Maybe Joe wanted to test Lend- 
Lease for himself. He got that par- 
ticular gift in 1944, 

As far as I know, the Russian 
figures have never been made avail- 
able in the U.S. Small businessmen 
whom wartime shortages put out 
of business will be amazed to find 


how many “scarce” items were lav- 
ishly supplied to Russia. House- 
wives will be aghast to learn that 
the great quantities of butter we 
denied ourselves were sent to a 
people that used it to grease ma- 
chinery. 

Atomic materials were only one 
of many kinds of things that Mos- 
cow’s friends in Washington sent 
along to Russia via Lend-Lease, in 
direct violation of the Lend-Lease 
act. The U.S. Lend-Lease agree- 
ment with Russia declared, “The 
government of the U.S. will con- 
tinue to supply the vu.ss.rx. with 
such defense articles, defense serv- 
ices, and defense information as the 
President of the U.S. shall author- 
ize to be transferred or provided.” 
The President of the U.S., of 
course, had to delegate that power, 
with the result that the Russians 
got whatever they asked for, except 
in some cases where an American 
with his eyes open succeeded in 
stopping them. Take copper, for 
example. 

American copper resources be- 
came so critical during the war that 
metal bus bars, on electric panel- 
boards, were replaced by conductors 
of silver, borrowed from the treas- 
ury’s vaults at West Point! Brass 
was scarce enough to make us, in 
some cases, substitute steel in shell 
cases. Yet we shipped 642,000 tons 
of brass, copper, and bronze to the 
Soviets. 

We made our Lend-Lease agree- 
ment with Russia shortly after she 
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entered the war in June, 1941. 
Later on, after Pear] Harbor, our 
navy needed desperately to repair 
our damaged battleships. The Navy 
department placed a high priority 
order for copper wire for the bat- 
tleships. But our own navy could 
not receive the wire needed, be- 
cause a Russian order for copper 
wire had a higher priority. An 
American firm continued to rush 
through the Soviet order, which 
amounted to nearly a million miles 
of wire. The wire was obviously in- 
tended for the postwar rehabilita- 
tion of Russian cities. I am sure of 
this because even when the wire 
was ready, it was stored in the U.S. 
and not shipped to Russia until 
the war was nearly over. 

At about the same time that the 
navy was finding out it couldn’t 
have the copper wire it needed so 
badly, a storm arose in the Ord- 
nance division of the War depart- 
ment. We had been sending the 
Russians artillery-shell cases. The 
Reds suddenly announced that they 
wished to make their own cases, 
and demanded the necessary metal 
and machinery, including hydrau- 
lic presses and annealing furnaces. 

American. experts protested. Our 
process left a residue of scrap 
amounting to 45% of the original 
brass used. We could melt this pre- 
cious scrap down and use it over 
again. In view of the brass short- 
age, our experts felt that we should 
keep this surplus in the U.S. rather 
than donate it to Russia. Further- 
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more, delivery of the presses and 
furnaces would hand over to pos- 
sible future enemies the know-how 
of a vital branch of our defense 
industry. Yet all objections of the 
War department and the War Pro- 
duction board were overruled. 

The gift of an entire plant for 
fabricating shell cases opened up 
to the Russians a golden oppor- 
tunity. They suddenly realized that 
the whole output of American in- 
dustry was spread before them like 
a great mail-order catalogue. They 
had merely to ask in order to get 
just what they wanted. If bills were 
ever rendered, they need not pay. 

From then on we sent machine 
tools and apparatus for precision 
tests; lathes and power tools for 
metalworking; machinery for mak- 
ing textiles; wood pulp and paper: 
woodworking, typesetting, and 
printing machines; and cranes, 
hoists, derricks, coal cutters, and 
rock drills. No doubt each machine 
has since been copied and has bred 
multitudes of its kind. 

From individual machines, So- 
viet hunger sharpened to demand 
entire factories. Among other gifts, 
we sent Russia one entire tire plant, 
an aluminum rolling mill, a repair 
plant for precision instruments, 
two factories for food products, 
one petroleum refinery, and 17 sta- 
tionary steam and three hydro- 
electric plants. 

The privileged women of Russia 
have every reason to be well- 
dressed, even today, thanks to us. 
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Between 1942 and 1944 we sent 
Russia dress goods costing more 
than $152 million, plus $24 miilion 
of satin twill, and ribbons, braids, 
and trimmings costing yet more 
millions—a grand total of $181 mil- 
lion for women’s apparel. In the 
same period, the Russian army got 
only $21 million from us for uni- 
form material. Yet many Ameri- 
cans still believe that our Lend- 
Lease was used chiefly to supply 
Russian armies with what was 
needed to fight our enemies. 

My duties at the Great Falls air 
base included inspecting Lend- 
Lease supplies awaiting shipment 
to Russia. One day a “diplomatic” 
consignment of several black suit- 
cases arrived. Colonel Kotikov, the 
Russian liaison officer with whom I 
worked, explained that this particu- 
lar shipment was “privileged” (like 
diplomatic mail pouches) and was 
not open to inspection. Over his 
protests, I insisted on opening the 
suitcases. 

I found complete blueprints of 
the leading industrial plants of this 
country. In one suitcase, for ex- 
ample, I saw the plans for the Gen- 
eral Electric plant at East Lynn, 
Mass. I have since inquired about 
this plant and found that it was 
under constant heavy guard, be- 
cause it was here that our new jet- 
plane turbochargers were being de- 
veloped. Armed guards to keep 
Americans out, but all the blue- 
prints sent to our most dangerous 
potential enemy! I also found blue- 
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prints of the Electric Boat Corp. 
ot Groton, Conn., where our new 
atomic submarines are even today 
being built. 

During the summer of 1943 an- 
other load of “diplomatic suitcases” 
came through. Following the rou- 
tine I had set up, I opened three, 
one at each end of the plane and 
one at the center. All contained 
reprints of patents in the U.S. 
Patent office. When I spoke to 
Colonel Kotikov, he said that the 
entire cargo consisted of these rec- 
ords, and that more would be com- 
ing through continuously. 

The Soviet Union has refused to 
give out a single one of its patents 
since 1927. But our Patent office 
was thrown open to a crew of 
technical experts from Amtorg 
Corp., the Russian agency. They 
were on fulltime duty, and spent 
every day combing the files of our 
Patent office and picking out what 
they wanted. In all, according to 
the House Committee on Un- 
American activities, the worth of 
the patent records alone runs into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Among the patent reprints the 
committee iists as having been sent 
to Russia are: bomb sights, tanks, 
airplanes, ship controls, helicopters, 
ammunition, and bullet-resisting 
armor. This sack of American in- 
ventive ingenuity did not end with 
the war, but went on until four 
years later. Finally the commission- 
er of patents, in response to mount- 
ing American indignation, ordered 
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the practice stopped in December, 
1949. 

Another “diplomatic” cargo which 
arrived in Great Falls was a plane- 
load of films. The Russian in 
charge vainly tried to stop me from 
inspecting the films. I found that 
they contained detailed motion pic- 
tures of American manufacturing 
processes. I looked over a_ half 
dozen of the hundreds of films. 
That one plane carried a tremen- 
dous amount of America’s technical 
know-how to Russia. 

What did we get in return? 
Newspapers of the time carried 
many stories of “reverse Lend- 
Lease.” In 1943 we in Great Falls 
sent a Dr. Patrinkoff on to Wash- 
ington as a representative of Rus- 
sian industry. Presumably he was 
going to “let our experts in” on 
highly valuable Soviet “industrial 
secrets.” 

Our State department widely 
publicized his visit and arranged 
for him to meet officials of our 
Rubber Reserve Corp. Dr. Patrin- 
koff was to tell them how the Rus- 
sians were making synthetic rub- 
ber, a critical American require- 
ment after the loss of Malaya. The 
Rubber Reserve Corp. found his 
visit utterly valueless, for these rea- 
sons. 1. In July, 1942, all process 


designs were frozen so that plant 
construction could commence. 2. 
By 1943, construction was largely 
completed, and the plants were ac- 
tually delivering synthetic rubber. 
3. Such information as Dr. Patrin- 
koff did reluctantly give up covered 
processes already obsolete in Amer- 
ican industry. 

After having “divulged” infor- 
mation that was already old stuff 
to our experts, Dr. Patrinkoff then 
proceeded to use State department 
pressure to get the secret of the 
neoprene process from the Du Pont 
Co. The neoprene process is not 
patented, but is still kept an indus- 
trial secret from rival chemical 
firms in this country. 

In the end, Dr. Patrinkoff’s “re- 
verse Lend-Lease” cost Americans 
five plants for making synthetic 
rubber, two neoprene rubber fac- 
tories, and one factory each for 
styrene, Houdry-method butadiene, 
and Houdry catalysts. That is what 
Dr. Patrinkoff brought back to 
Russia as a result of his visit. The 
neoprene and the butadiene plants 
each had a capacity of 40,000 tons 
annually, which is probably the 
reason why the Russians recently 
announced that they now lead the 
world in synthetic-rubber produc- 
tion. 


Doman nature doesn’t change very much in the matter of church habits. 
A passage from the Apostolic Constitutions of 380 a.p. in Syria, reads: “Let 
the deacon have charge of the seats in the church so that all who come in 


may take their own place, and not stay back near the door.” 


Ave Maria. 

















How Many in the UL. S. 
Believe in the Trinity? 


The 14th in a series of articles on the Catuo.ic 





Dicest Survey of Religion in America. 


BELIEVE IN Gop, the Father AI- 

mighty ... And in Jesus Christ, 

His only Son, our Lord ... I 
believe in the Holy Ghost.” So 
runs the doctrine of the Trinity in 
the Apostles’ Creed. How many 
Americans believe this central doc- 
trine of Christianity? Are there 
as many who believe in the Trinity 
as there are who believe in God? 

The first report of the CarHotic 
Dicesr survey of religion in the 
U.S., in the November, 1952, issue, 
gave the gratifying answer that 
99% of all Americans, 18 years of 
age and over, believe in God. In 
seeking to find out more precisely 
what belief in God meant, our sur- 
vey, conducted by an independent 
research firm, asked the question 
about the Trinity in the fellowing 
way: “Do you believe in the Trin- 
ity—the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost?” The replies to this ques- 
tion show that 89% of Americans 
18 years of age and over believe in 
the Trinity. 

There seems to be a spread of 
10% between those who believe 
in God and those who believe in 
the Trinity. In terms of persons, 


nearly 103 million adult Americans 
believe in God while only 92% 
million believe in the Trinity. 
Perhaps this difference in belief 
can be explained by examining the 
breakdown of the figures on belief 
in God. You may remember that 
87% were absolutely certain of 
their belief in God, 10% fairly 
sure, and 2% not quite sure. The 
question on the Trinity, however, 
allowed for no such qualification 
because the doctrine of the Trinity 
is much more precise in meaning. 
The replies narrowed down almost 
exclusively to the 89% who be- 
lieved in the Trinity and the 6% 
who did not. This definite for-or- 
against choice left only 4% unde- 
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Ouestion 10-a. Do you believe in a God? 
Question 10-d. Do you believe in the Father, Son and Holy Ghost? 
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cided and an approximate 1% who 
did not believe in God at all. 

This comparison of the break- 
downs suggests a high correlation 
between certainty of belief in God 
and belief in the Trinity. If you 
add together those who are abso- 
lutely certain of their belief in God 
and those who are fairly sure, you 
will have an approximate 100 mil- 
lion adult Americans having a high 
degree of certainty about their be- 
lief in God, among whom 92% 
million also believe in the Trinity. 
There is a good reason for this 
strong correlation: belief in the 
Trinity presupposes a definite and 
quite certain belief in God. 

You might still wonder why the 
question on belief in the Trinity 
could not be broken down in the 
same way as the question on belief 
in God. There would not be much 
point, actually, in asking for de- 
grees of certainty in belief in the 
Trinity. The doctrine of three Per- 
sons in one nature is given in 
Christian revelation; it is therefore 
believed unqualifiedly on the au- 
thority of God or it is not believed 
at all by those who reject revela- 
tion. Belief in God, however, can 
be based on human knowledge 
alone, with varying degrees of cer- 
tainty. 

The question on belief in the 
Trinity, therefore, can be taken as 
a more accurate index of definite 
and precise belief, at least in the 
Christian conception of God, than 
the question on belief in God. The 


In the doctrine of the Trinity 
the oneness of God is preserved 
by unity of nature: at the same 
time, three divine Persons, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, have the same divine na- 
ture. The common meaning of 
nature is that by which we act, 
as human nature enables us to 
perform the human actions of 
thinking and loving. Nature re- 
fers to what we are, person to 
who we are. Each one of us is 
a person having a human nature. 

In the Trinity, however, the 
three divine Persons are one and 
the same divine nature so com- 
pletely that they are distin- 
guished only by their relations 
with each other: God the Father, 
from whom eternally is God the 
Son, from both of whom eternal- 
ly is God the Holy Ghost. 


name God can mean different 
things to different persons, but the 
name Trinity stands unequivocally 
for the very exact notion that there 
are three divine Persons sharing 
equally the divine nature. 

Some persons, then, might have 
been inclined to play down the 
significance of the first report of 
Tue Catuoric Dicest that 99% of 
adult Americans believed in God, 
because of the variety of meanings 
that might be attached to the name 
God. But they would have a hard 
time trying to discount the fact that 
nearly 90% of them state a definite 
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belicf as to exactly what God is: 
one God in three divine Persons. 

Age apparently makes little dif- 
ference in belief in the Trinity. The 
two extremes in the age group, 
18-24, and 65 and over, have the 
same high percentage of belief, 
90%. The age group of 55-64 has 
an even higher percentage of 92 
out of every 100. But no age group 
is very low, the comfortable middle- 
age group of 45-54 having the low- 
est percentage of belief, a still re- 
spectable 86%. 

A greater difference shows up in 
the various regional areas. The 
highest percentage, a mighty 95%, 
is in the East South Central*, justi- 
fying perhaps the designation of 
that area as the Bible Belt of the 


country, although explicit reference 
to the Trinity is not frequent in 


the New Testament. The West 
South Central regiont, with 94%, 
is a very close second, followed by 
the South Atlantict with 91%. 
The entire southern part of the U. 
S. shows up extremely well on this 
question: nearly 93 out of every 100 
believe in the Trinity. Their clos- 
est rivals, New England** and the 
West North Central statestt, have 
89 out of every 100 believing in the 
89 out of y 100 bel g intl 
Trinity. The Mountain _ statestt 
have the lowest percentage of be- 
lief. This may be explained by the 
*Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss. 

+Ark., La., Okla., Texas 

iDel., Md., D.C., 'Va., W.Va., N.Car., 

Ga., Fla 
, N.H., Vt., Mass., Conn., R.I 
7+Minn., Iowa, Mo., N.Dak., S.Dak., 
Neb 


Mont., Ida., Wyo., Colo., 
Utah, Nev. 


S.Car., 


Kan., 


N.Mex., Ariz., 


fact that there are proportionately 
fewer churches and schools in this 
section of the country. Neverthe- 
less, their 80% of belief is strong 
testimony to their being able to 
surmount the difficulty of having 
fewer people spread out over vast, 
mountainous areas. 

The division of answers accord- 
ing to religious preference reveals 
statistics. As a 
have 


more interesting 
group, Catholics with 98% 
the greatest percentage of belief. 
Actually, only one out of every 100 
Catholics said he did not believe 
in the Trinity; one other Catholic 
out of every 100 seemed to be on an 
imaginary fence. Since the doctrine 
of the Trinity is so central to Cath- 
olic dogma, these few may have 
had a “preference” tor Catholicism 
without much knowledge or under- 
standing of its doctrines. 

Baptists are a strong second in 
belief; 95 out of every 100 of them 
say positively that they believe in 
the three divine Persons. Only two 
our of every 100 Baptists reject be- 
lief in the Trinity; and 
again, the smallness of the number 
argues that they are only nominally 
Baptists. This high percentage 
among Baptists bears out the com- 
mon view that Baptists generally 
adhere to and teach the most fun- 
damental truths of Christianity; 
the name Fundamentalist is often 
associated with them. 

Somewhat the same 
prevails among the Lutherans, with 
their strong 93% belief, and among 
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the Methodists, of whom nine out 
of every ten believe in the Trinity. 
It is interesting to recall, in this 
connection, that John Wesley, the 
founder of Methodism in the 18th 
century, made belief in the Trinity 
one of the main points of emphasis 
in his revival movement. The over- 
all Protestant percentage is grati- 
fyingly high: 91% belief, 4% 
undecided, 4% nonbelief, and 1% 
who either do not believe in God 
or do not know. 

But how does it happen that 8% 
of those who gave their religious 
preference as Jews say they believe 
in the Trinity? It does not seem 
possible that one who adheres to 
the Jewish religion would profess 
belief in an exclusive doctrine of 
Christian revelation. On the other 
hand, the accuracy of the statistics 
cannot be doubted, at least in the 
sense that they express the belief of 
persons when they were inter- 
viewed. 

An earlier question in the survey 
throws light on this reply. This 
earlier question was worded in the 
following manner: “By the way, 
what is your religious preference 
—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish or 
what?” The statistics on this ques- 
tion were given in the January is- 
sue of Tue Catuotic Dicest. Now, 
it is evident that religious prefer- 
ence: is not the same as actual 
church membership. The meaning 
of preference permits one to have 
an inclination toward this or that 
religion without understanding it 


very well. Hence, some may have 
expressed a preference for the Jew- 
ish religion in this sense, or they 
may have had such a preference 
earlier in life without maintaining 
it and developing it. 

It is not improbable that such 
persons, through contact with their 
Christian neighbors, may have 
gathered the impression that belief 
in the Trinity is a doctrine com- 
mon to the Jewish-Christian tradi- 
tion. There also may have been 
some who did not understand what 
the question really meant, but an- 
swered it affirmatively, thinking 
they did. 

The statistics on the breakdown 
according to education might mis- 
lead one. Those who have had an 
elementary education and _ those 
who have had a high-school edu- 
cation have about the same high 
percentage of belief in the Trinity, 
90-91%. A noticeable drop occurs 
between the belief of high-school 
graduates, 91%, and the belief of 
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Information on technical re- 
search procedures of this survey 
may be obtained by writing to 
Tue Catnortc Dicest, St. Paul 
office, or to Ben Gaffin and As- 
sociates, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. A complete report 
on the study will be published 
later in book form. 


those who have had up to three 
years of college, 86%. A much 
greater drop occurs in the belief 
of college graduates, among whom 
only 76% believe in the Trinity. 
One out of every four college grad- 
uates does not believe in the Trin- 
ity, compared to one out of every 
ten high-school graduates who does 
not. Parallel and even greater de- 
creases for college graduates have 
shown up in other questions asked 
in the survey on matters of reli- 
gious belief and doctrine. 

Do such statistics show that the 
more education a person has the 
less religious he is or the less reli- 
gious belief he has? Only a super- 
ficial examination of the figures 
would permit such a conclusion. 
What, then, do the figures really 
suggest? They suggest, rather, that 
religion on the college level is 
either neglected or inadequately 
taught. 

Perhaps we can see this more 
clearly by making a comparison. 
Suppose that a person never ad- 


vanced beyond arithmetic even 


July 


though he developed educationally 
in other fields as he went through 
high school and college. Could you 
expect such a person to have a 
mature understanding and appreci- 
ation of calculus? 

Transfer this situation to a per- 
son who has only the religious 
training of his early schooling. Sup- 
pose that such a person never ad- 
vances beyond a rudimentary under- 
standing of religious truths while 
he advances intellectually in all 
other fields. Can we expect such a 
person at the college level to have 
a mature understanding of such 
fundamental religious truths as the 
doctrine on the Trinity when he 
is still at the catechism level theo- 
logically ? 

It is true that the doctrine on the 
Trinity cannot be comprehended 
by the human mind, since it is giv- 
en in revelation made by God. 
Nevertheless, it can be increasingly 
penetrated. Many famous theologi- 
ans have contributed a great deal by 
way of a theological exposition of 
this revealed truth. Consequently, 
there can be a true intellectual 
growth in appreciation and under- 
standing of the Trinity and other 
religious truths to the extent that 
a person is equipped educationally 
to develop in this respect. 

An educated adult is expected to 
have an adult belief in the truths 
of religion, not merely the belief 
of a child. But if alert minds in 
college are being advanced in all 
other fields and sciences, without 
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a corresponding advance in theolo- 
gy, their one-sided intellectual de- 
velopment will weaken religious 
belief. Proper intellectual regard 
for the truths of religion will sim- 
ply be absent, or the truths them- 
selves may even be contemptuously 
denied. 

Here is a matter all religious 
groups in the country should pon- 
der seriously. What is the situation 
in colleges and universities with 
respect to religious and theological 
education? The great majority of 
them simply ignore this necessary 
part of a truly human education. 
It might be objected that one can 
hardly expect state or secular col- 
leges to provide religious education. 
The University of Iowa is a happy 
answer to such an objection. At 
Iowa, credit courses in theology 
and religion by qualified experts 
are made available for students 
who wish to take them. Surely, 
knowledge about God demands as 
much attention as knowledge about 
the atom bomb. 

We are fortunate in having many 
religious colleges and universities 
which make theology or religion 
an integral part of the college cur- 
riculum. They do much to offset 
the indifference religious education 
meets elsewhere. However, perhaps 
the religious colleges, Protestant 
and Catholic alike, should ask 
themselves some searching ques- 
tions. Are they doing as much as 
they should on the college level 
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to make theology the exact and 
comprehensive science that it is? 
Are they doing all they can to 
establish it in its rightful role as 
queen of the sciences? 

The statistics of the CatTnotic 
Dickst survey, on questions con- 
cerning belief in the Trinity and 
other fundamental religious truths, 
are disturbing. They indicate that 
the colleges in this country, includ- 
ing perhaps Christian colleges as 
well, are not doing the job they 
should in developing a sound intel- 
lectual grasp of the basic truths 
about God. This applies to truths 
knowable by reason alone as well 
as the truths given in Revelation. 

President Eisenhower has repeat- 
edly pointed out that America has 
been built on religious faith, that 
our forefathers were concerned 
about the fundamental rights based 
on religious faith. “One reason,” 
he said recently, “that we cherish 
these rights so sincerely is because 
they are God-given. They belong 
to the’ people who have been creat- 
ed in Elis image. They belong to 
the lowliest among us as well as to 
the mightiest and the highest. That 
is the genius of our democracy.” 

The genius of our democracy 
stems primarily from its roots in 
God-given rights. It belongs to the 
colleges of this country to preserve 
and develop the genius of our 
country. They are not faithful to 
this charge if they ignore the fun- 
damental truths of religious faith. 





The Mayor 
of Florence 


Italy’s communists fear the Christian who 
not only promises the poor more than the 
Reds can, but who also keeps his promises 


By Vanna PHILLIps 


Condensed from the Commonweal* 


rorcio La Pra, self-made 

man, incorrigible ascetic, 

and mayor of notoriously 
communist Florence, is the most 
discussed figure in Italy. He irks 
conservatives by not only giving 
away every cent he has but every 
cent of public or private funds he 
can legitimately lay his hands on. 
He also antagonizes the commu- 
nists by topping all their promises 
and then actually keeping them. 
Yet conservatives, government ofh- 
cials, city employees, workers and 
peasants, even the communists 
themselves, agree that in La Pira 
Florence has a saint for its mayor. 
La Pira’s fame began 20 years 
ago, when he first came to the Uni- 
versity of Florence to teach. Al- 
ready known to his friends as a self- 
less ascetic, he channeled his zeal 
into the local St. Vincent de Paul 
society. He saw the futility of try- 
ing to reach all of the needy by per- 
sonal visits, and he got permission 
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to use the tumbledown Church of 
San Procolo in the heart of the 
slums. There he arranged for a spe- 
cial Mass for the poor of the city. 
La Pira visited public flophouses 
and soup kitchens and invited ev- 


eryone to the Mass. After Mass, he 
told them, loaves of bread would 
be distributed and “someone” 
would heed their problems. 

In time, the first motley congre- 
gation of bums, scroungers, street- 
walkers, and pickpockets at the 
Mass of the Poor doubled and treb- 
led in number. Giorgio spoke com- 
fortingly to them all, listened to 
their endless requests, crammed 
his pockets with scribbled notes as 
they left the church smiling and 
hugging their freshly baked loaves. 

La Pira’s colleagues and students 
pitched in. Free legal and medical 
advice could be had in the sacristy 
of San Procolo. Soon, separate 
Masses had to be said, for the men 
in the Church of Santa Trinita, 
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and for the women in the SS. Apos- 
toli church. 

I attended one of the women’s 
Masses. I'll never forget the look 
on the women’s faces as they tried 
to kneel as close as possible to their 
hero. They held their children up 
for him to pat on the head, confi- 
dently asked him for more food, 
fuel or work, and for more rooms 
for their bamébini. 

The Poor People’s Mass was only 
the beginning of the mayor’s revo- 
Jutionary spirit. Even during the 
wartime days of strict rationing, 
the bread distribution continued. 
Sought by the German police, La 
Pira left town. But just 48 hours 
after the liberation, he returned 
riding on a truckload of flour. The 
poor were his closest friends; they 
came first. He never forgets them 
now. I saw men in rags waiting 
outside his office; they line his path 
from his early walk to Mass each 
morning to his late exit from the 
City Hall at night. “I hope to enter 
Paradise with them,” La Pira says. 

The red tape of administration 
has not suppressed his zeal. Hun- 
dreds of low-cost dwellings have 
sprung up throughout the bombed- 
out districts of Florence. There are 
clean new hostels for the homeless, 
new aqueducts, a free-milk fund 
for the school children—‘not just 
for poor children, for all children,” 
the mayor explained, “because the 
poor must never feel singled out!” 
New soup kitchens were opened. 


Where does this man get the 
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funds for all his social improve- 
ments? On the matter of expenses, 
his opponents are bitter. “A Chris- 
tian leftist,” they say, “with a clever 
sense of double-entry bookkeep- 
ing!” For though his trust in prov- 
idence is absolute, providence, they 
say, can take the garb of any rich 
landowner or industrialist he hap- 
pens to meet. Faced with an urgent 
request from a beggar, La Pira will 
turn to the rich man—“You, Si- 
gnor, can surely spare me 5,000 lire 
for the moment, can’t you?” The 
Signor is embarrassed but he gen- 
erally comes through. “Don’t thank 
me,” La Pira will then tell the 
beggar; “thank God and the Sv 
gnor.” 

He has a fanatical following. 
Once, when two communist stu- 
dents had booed an election speech 
of his, two Catholic Action boys 
rushed right up and beat the com- 
munists black and blue. The police 
then arrested the communists as 
disturbers of the peace. Five min- 
utes later, La Pira was at police 
headquarters. “Let them go,” he in- 
sisted. “These boys meant no harm. 
They have families.” And the two 
bewildered students were released. 
They were for La Pira after that. 

Basically, everyone seems to trust 
La Pira. He never keeps a cent, 
that is certain. Three young secre- 
taries cash his pay checks as pro- 
fessor. His salary as mayor is mys- 
teriously untouched. He allows 
himself enough pocket money for 
daily handouts and to pay his few 
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small bills. He lives on the top 
floor of a clinic run by a doctor 
friend of his, a man whom La Pira 
helped to bring back to the Church. 
All the rest of his income goes to 
charity. 

Only the university professors 
have seen La Pira’s doctoral thesis, 
which began: “In the name of the 
Most Blessed Trinity.” The profes- 
sors laughed, but the brilliant re- 
search work made scholarly his- 
tory. 

His critics jeeringly call him 
the “mayor-priest,” but he stumps 
them consistently. “We had just 
proposed a new tax measure,” one 
of the city councilors told me bit- 
terly. “La Pira listened, then sim- 
ply replied, ‘Sorry, gentlemen, these 
are not the ways of God!’ What 
could any of us say to that?” 


La Pira lives his religion so in- 
tensely that though people laugh at 
him, they love him. He was seen 
for days in a pair of friar’s sandals 
after giving his shoes away. Clothes 
last the mayor only until he finds 
someone who needs them worse 
than he. Three ties, a Christmas 
present from Premier De Gasperi, 
stayed with him as many hours. 

“Last night I was reading again 
the story of Gedeon,” the mayor 
told me. “What a parallel to our 
present predicament with the com- 
munists! To defeat the Madianites, 
the Lord tested Gedeon’s followers. 
Only 10,000 out of 22,000 were un- 
afraid, and only 300 were finally 
worthy to fight. We only need a 
few, but those few will be better 
than thousands, and with them 
how can we help but win?” 


Survivor Scores 100 


‘ NEW GAME for motorists’ children is gradually replacing the old-fashioned 
counting of out-of-state license plates. It goes like this. 





1. Every ten miles, the children take turns asking, “How long until we 
eat?” The first child to make the driver lose his temper gets five points. 2. 
The children alternately announce urgent need for rest-room facilities. At 
the end of the trip, the child who has caused the greatest total delay gets 
25 points. 3. At stops for sight-seeing, the children race to get lost. The first 
one missed gets five points; the one lost the longest, 10 points. 4. There are 
five points credit for each species of wild life smuggled into the car; five 
extra points if it bites, 10 if it is venomous or smells, and 25 if it attacks 
anybody. 5. So that the younger children do not lose interest in the game, 
each is awarded five points every time it cries. Ten extra points for the child 
who screams the loudest, and 15 for the longest sustained spell of crying. 

At the trip’s end, the child who has accumulated the greatest number 
of points wins the game. Par for one-day trips is 35 for children aged one 


to five, 40 for ages six to ten. Rirmond C. Oto. 
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l yows of communists, 
‘\ core of the North 
prisoners, stood with their 
locked, swaying from side to side. 


They whipped their minds with 


music. Their eyes were glazed. 
They were hypnotized by their 
own singing.” This was told to me 
by an American officer in charge of 
a detachment of guards during the 
riots of Red POW’s on Pongam 
island. 

“Soon,” he went on, “prisoners 
from other compounds joined in. 
The horde became literally drunk, 
although not one of them had tast- 
ed liquor. At one point they were 
on the verge of smashing through 
the fencing around the _ prison 
camp. Our small force of guards 
would have been torn to pieces and 
trampled. We ordered the prison- 
ers to cease this mad self-infuria- 
tion, but they paid no attention. 


*March 23, 1953. Copyright 1953 by The 
York City, 16, 


Freeman Magazine, 
and reprinted 


“Finally the guards, mostly Ko- 
reans themselves, fired. Yet the riot 
continued until nearly 200 prison- 
ers had been shot, some of them 
shot dead. 

“In the same drunken frenzy, 
those who were left picked up their 
dead and wounded, and carried 
them away. Later, they tore sav- 
agely into those who had not want- 
ed to join, or who had not entered 
into the spirit of their crazed spree. 
Several horribly mutilated bodies 
were handed out of the compound. 3 

There have always been riots and 
demonstrations that get out of 
hand, but this was different. There 
was something crazily streamlined 
about it, singularly modern, yet 
primitive. 

I talked to another young Amer- 
ican soldier in a hospital in Tokyo. 
He had been shot at point-blank 
range, close to his heart, in a Chi- 
nese human-wave assault in Korea. 

“Children suddenly rose up in 
front of me,” this young GI ex- 
plained. “Some couldn’t have been 
more than 12 or 14. You hesitated 
to use your bayonet on kids. Some- 
how, you just couldn’t. By the time 
you found you had to, you were 
either dead, or had your chest 
blown open—like me.” He, too, de- 
scribed the glazed eyes of the 
charging horde, eyes that seemed 
to pop out of their heads. The only 
explanation he could figure out was 
that the Reds had been drugged. 
Inc., 240 Madison Ave., New 


with permission. 
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“We found a pot of heroin in one 
captured tent,” he said. 

Yet, the pot of dope was proba- 
bly for the medics. The fanaticism 
he described had been whipped up 
by that mixture of fake evangelism 
and quack psychiatry that passes 
for education under communism— 
brainwashing. 

What ails these strange, brain- 
washed Reds? We live in such a 
different environment that we sim- 
ply can’t grasp the full meaning of 
their performance. Our customary 
reaction is simple bewilderment. 
Yet there are some of us who do 
not find phenomena, the 
glazed and popping eyes, the fixa- 
tions and obsessions, extraordinary. 
Our psychiatrists and _ alienists 
come across such conditions every 
day in their work. 

Mental illness is all too common 
in the world of today, probably 
even more common than physical 
illness. What is extraordinary is not 
this mental condition, but the de- 
liberate induction of it for political 
purposes. This thought is so hor- 
rible that most of us simply refuse 
to accept it, yet it is the bitter truth. 
For men to systematically drive 
others mad for the sake of political 
gain is so diabolical that most 
Christians find it hard to believe 
human nature can sink so low. 

However, we are gradually com- 
ing to realize that the new 20th- 


such 


century political ideologies are real- 


ly different from anything the 
world has ever seen before. True, 


history shows us that madmen 
have often occupied high places. 
Tsarist Russia had its Ivan the Ter- 
rible, Japan in fairly recent times 
had the mad Emperor Taisho, and 
even George III of England was 
hopelessly insane during his last 
years of life. Yet in the past, mad- 
men among sovereigns were easily 
detected. The damage they wrought 
was quickly controlled. Precise ar- 
rangements existed in protocol for 
regents tactfully to assume power 
in such emergencies. 

The truly dangerous madmen of 
the mid-20th century, who have 
managed to fool us and to gain un- 
precedented power, are not such 
simple cases. Their excesses are not 
the occasional cruelties imposed by 
mad monarchs. Modern dictators 
go through all the outward mo- 
tions of sanity. But when they put 
whole populations under sinister 
pressures to bring them to madness 
they prove themselves mad. Hitler 
did it; Stalin did it. These men are 
now dead, though some minds 
have not yet been cleared of Hitler- 
ism, and Stalin has left a host of 
little Stalinists, all thoroughly con- 
vinced that communism is man- 
kind’s inevitable destiny. Malenkov, 
Mao Tse-tung, and Li Li-san, to 
mention only a few, are quite ready 
to carry on where Stalin left off. 
Robert T. Bryan, Shanghai-born 
American, caught a brief inkling 
of this when he concluded a series 
of Saturday Evening Post articles 
about his arrest and brainwashing 
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in China: “The insane asylum has 
broken open, and madmen are in 
the streets.” The totalitarian leaders 
of today show the classical symp- 
toms of madness, delusions and fix- 
ations, resulting in a persecution 
complex. 

The hard-core communist, one 
who has been screened through all 
the artifices and betrayals of the 
party until no feelings remain but 
a desperate clinging to that party, 
is an entirely new development in 
human society. 

For the last two decades, the 
leaders of the free nations have 
been pathetically trying to negoti- 
ate with the mad leaders as if they 
were sane people. But under totali- 
tarianism, state leaders have re- 
sponsibility neither to man nor 
God. This is sheer irresponsibility, 
the distinguishing mark of insan- 
ity. Normal procedures of diploma- 
cy are futile in dealing with such 
a system. 

The system’s unremitting propa- 
ganda confuses the normal, sane 
individual. He looks around, and 
what he sees makes him wonder 
if perhaps it isn’t he who is out of 
tune with the times. He is made to 
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feel abnormal. Under this pressure, 
many people voluntarily exchange 
their sanity for insanity. For those 
who hesitate, there are the brain- 
washing establishments where the 
insane treat the sane—psychiatric 
clinics in reverse. More and more 
madmen are constantly being creat- 
ed. 

We are confronted by a well- 
armed insanity. Only by recogniz- 
ing this, and by setting our own 
policy accordingly, will we have a 
chance to save our own country, 
the captive nations, and the world. 

Ah, we may say, but the commu- 
nist leaders are so intelligent! See 
how many times they have dut- 
smarted the free nations in this or 
that political maneuver! How can 
they be crazy? But any psychiatrist 
can tell you that many insane per- 
sons are men of high intelligence. 
Insanity is not necessarily a lack of 
intelligence, but it is always lack of 
moral responsibility. 

The world paid a_ stupendous 
price for its failure to recognize 
Hitler’s insanity. We are now pay- 
ing a stupendous price for similar 
failures. The eventual cost may be 
annihilation. 


“Mother,” said littl Tommy, “Jack doesn’t know how to swim because 
his mother won’t let him go near the water.” 

“Well, Jack’s a good little boy to obey his mother.” 

“Yes,” said Tommy thoughtfully, “and he’ll go to heaven the first time 


he falls in.” 


Tit-Bits. 





No goal ts too distant for 


Land Ahead! 


By Frorence CuHapwick 


Condensed from 


Guideposts* 
\\ HEN I started out to swim the 
21-mile channel from Cata- 
lina island to the California coast 
last July 4, conditions didn’t seem 


much different from my _ other 


swims, except for two things. I 
missed my father a lot, and we 
knew that my effort to be the first 


woman to swim this California 
channel was being televised. 

Fifteen hours, 55 minutes later, 
they pulled me from the water. I 
was just a mile from my goal. It 
was the first time in my life I had 
been forced to quit. 

It wasn’t until some hours later, 
when the numbing cold in my 
bones began to thaw, that I really 
felt the shock of failure. When a 
sympathetic young reporter came 
to talk with me, I told him honest- 
ly, “Yes, I was cold. No, I wasn’t 
tired.” 

Then, because he looked under- 
standing, I blurted out what was 
secretly in my heart. “I’m not ex- 
cusing myself. But if I could have 
seen land, | might have made it.” 


*Pawling, N. Y. June, 


1953. Copyright 1953 by Guideposts Associates, Inc., 
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one who can believe in 


Was that wishful thinking? The 
big 7f that we all have afterward? 
Not entirely. When I first swam 
the English channel in 1950, I 
thought I had gone as far as hu- 
manly possible. I was cold then, 
too. I asked to be taken out of the 
water. 

Just then my father sighted land. 
He pointed. I saw it too. Land in 
sight! The thrill of that brought 
the warmth I needed, and victory 
was sure. It didn’t take much faith 
to swim on toward a destination I 
could see so clearly. 

But the California coast had been 
shrouded in fog. It was almost im- 
possible to see even the boats in our 
own party. When my mother and 
my trainer told me we were in sight 
of shore, that only fog obscured 
our landing place, I thought they 
were only coaxing, only encourag- 
ing me. I didn’t believe them. I 
couldn’t see it. And I was feeling 
so cold. 

True, I did wish for my father, 
who had died in November, 1951, 
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LAND AHEAD! 


but the best part of him, his sure 
strong faith, had been with me in 
that 48° sea. I had made alone the 
same prayer for strength and cour- 
age we had always made together 
when I entered the water. Tired as 
] was at the end, I thanked God for 
my blessings, as dad had taught 
me to do when each swim was 
completed. 

So, even though I knew I would 
try again, this first failure was a 
blow. Then I remembered my fath- 
er and his saying that “good can 
come out of any experience if we 
enter into it with prayer and keep 
an open heart.” 

Well, I had entered this with 
prayer, and I was waiting, now, 
with an open heart to see what 
good could come of it. I didn’t 
wait long. 

Millions had seen the swim on 
TV, some staying up through the 
night. The flood of messages and 
some 3,000 letters indicated they 
had seen much more in my long 
effort than I had. 

There was a letter from a man 
and his wife, on the verge of break- 
ing off their marriage, who sat in 
their living room and watched me 
to the end. Something in the pic- 
ture of a cold, lonely girl, swim- 
ming on and on through the night, 
touched them. “If you have the 
strength, purpose, and endurance 
to try that again,” they said, “well, 
so have we.” 

A young man described himself 
as a tough, hard-boiled skeptic. He 


cA Fier Florence Chadwick's 
first swim across the English chan- 
nel alone in 1950, she and her 
father went into a church in the 
picturesque French village of Wis- 
sant for a thanksgiving Mass. 
“When you're at prayer, you are 
joined with everyone in_ the 
world who is praying,” Flor- 
ence’s father told her. “It’s the 
one time when you're really not 
alone.” 


wrote, “I never prayed in my life 
before, but when you were so close 
to shore, I found myself on my 
knees, asking God _ to help you. 

This kind of response made me 
feel almost unworthy. None of my 
successes had ever won me so many 
friends. But the failure to swim a 
channel of water enabled me to 
learn something that will last a 
lifetime. 

Reflection helped me see clearly 
that I had been licked by the fog. 
Like doubt, contusion or discour- 
agement, the fog alone had no pow- 
er to stop me. But because I let it 
blind my heart and reason, as well 
as my eyes, it really defeated me. 

I remembered that our Lord had 
said to one of His disciples, “Be- 
cause thou hast seen Me, Thomas, 
thou hast believed. Blessed are they 
that have not seen, and have be- 
lieved.” 

At that moment I knew the real 
meaning of faith described in the 
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Bible as, “the substance of things 
hoped for; the evidence of things 
not seen.” When fog obscures our 
own vision, even when we’ve gone 
all out, and still seem to be failing 
and are too tired or cold to go on, 
then we must be willing to accept 
the word of someone who sees a 
little clearer, knows a little better 
than we do. 

Realizing this made me accept 
my many new friends with a sure 
feeling that, fog or no fog, I would 
not let them down again. 

The day we picked for the sec- 
ond Catalina-California-coast swim 
was Sept. 20. The weather was bet- 
ter, but we encountered many of 
the same obstacles as before. Three 
times sharks were sighted; mem- 
bers of my crew were forced to 
shoot several when they got too 
close. In the middle, we came into 
such a bad patch of fog I could 
hardly see the boats, but I swam on. 

My brother, for the first time, sat 


in the rowboat where my father 
had always been. When it was time 
for my nourishment, he elaborately 
put on a chef's hat, clanged a din- 
ner bell, and then fed me my four 
lumps of sugar. His humorous re- 
marks, on the blackboard by which 
he communicated with me, kept 
my spirits high. 

When I reached the California 
shore, breaking the men’s record 
by nearly two hours, I was never 
so humbly grateful for victory. 

But the joy of this triumph can- 
not compare with the thrill I re- 
ceived from a letter sent me by one 
chronic invalid. Though depressed 
by a long illness, he had watched 
my first failure, and what he could 
see of the second success. He wrote 
how my effort had given him cour- 
age and strength to fight on. Even 
if he didn’t see his goal of a com- 
plete cure, he had learned to have 
faith that for him, somewhere, 
there was land ahead. 


How Your Church Can Raise Money 


¢A1 poctor has lived in our community 30 years. In that time he has brought 
into the world a large number of babies. 

The ladies of the church decided to pay tribute to him, and at the same 
time raise needed money for the church. They secured the names of the 
babies delivered by the doctor, and embroidered them on a quilt. Each per- 
son sponsoring a name donated 25¢. Materials were donated by a generous 
storekeeper. 

The project netted a neat sum. But not only that; the women had many 
hours of pleasure in doing the work, and felt many times repaid for it in 
the heartfelt appreciation expressed by the doctor when the presentation 
of the quilt was made. Frances C. Hughes. 


Has your parish employed a novel and interesting plan for raising money? If so, 
write Tue Catuouic Dicest. For each letter used, we will pay $10 on publication. 





Do We Americans 
Trust Each Other? 


The fifteenth in a sertes of articles on the Catuoric Dicest Survey 
of Religion in the U.S. 


MERICANS are a religious people. 
Past reports of the CaTHotic 
Dicest survey have shown that 99% 
of us believe in God, and that 75% 
of us think religion is very impor- 
tant in our lives. 

But America is also a country of 
religious differences. No single re- 
ligious body can claim a majority 
of American citizens as members, 
although there are more than 250 
Protestant bodies which together do 
represent 68% of our adult popu- 
lation.* 

We differ most obviously in rit- 
ual, in the ways we worship God. 
But the root of our differences is 
in what we believe about God and 
what God has ordained for man. 
We differ least in what we think 
God requires of us in our daily 
behavior. 

These differences have set up 
stresses between Americans of dif- 
ferent religious beliefs. Previous re- 
ports of the survey have shown 
some of these stresses to be minor, 
others to be dangerous. This report 
measures the distrust caused in 


*The survey was limited to persons 18 years 


old or over. 


everyday life by our religious dif- 
ferences. 

Do we trust people of other re- 
ligious beliefs to behave as we 
would in ordinary situations that 
require moral decisions? If you 
thought somebody’s religion said 
there was nothing wrong with mur- 
der, you would be a bit uneasy in 
his presence. If you thought his 
religion allowed cheating, you 
wouldn’t do business with him. 
Even to inhabit the same planet 
with your fellow man implies a 
certain amqunt of trust in what his 
religion teaches about behaving 
toward others. 

Trust is what makes the wheels 
go round. Where there is lack of 
trust, justified or unjustified, the 
wheels stop. When the U.S. doesn’t 
trust Russia, it must draft its youth. 
When society doesn’t trust a holdup 
man, it puts him in jail. When the 
finance company doesn’t trust your 
credit rating, you don’t get a car. 

Do Catholics trust Jewish busi- 
ness ethics? Do Protestants trust 
Catholics to be honest in public 
office? Do Jews trust Protestants 
not to discriminate against them? 
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Americans should, in justice, trust 
each other on these everyday ques- 
tions. Our religions don’t teach 
different ways of behavior on sub- 
jects so vital to society’s well being. 

Tue Catnoric Dicest is happy 
to report that on these questions, 
Americans, generally, do trust each 
other. The survey found that no 
religious group had a majority of 
members distrusting any other 
group. 

Thousands of adult Americans in 
every walk of life were asked: 
“Compared with most people of 
your religious beliefs, would you 
say most |Jews, Protestants, or 
Catholics| are about the same, bet- 
ter, or not as good in being fair 
in business?” These were their an- 
swers. 

Protestant business conduct. 
There are 71 million adult Protes- 
tants in the U.S. If Catholics and 
Jews thought that Protestants were 
not to be trusted, because they were 
Protestants, this country’s business 
would be in a bad way. Luckily, 
any religious ‘prejudice that might 
exist against Protestants has never 
descended so low as to suggest that 
Protestantism implies poor ethics. 
Fewer than a million people think 
Protestants, as a group, are dis- 
honest in business. Almost 90% 
think that Protestants have and 
keep about the same business stand- 
ards as they themselves. 

Catholic business conduct. Do 
Catholics have different business 
standards than others? “No,” say 


Here are 18 relationships between America 
olics” and read the outer circle clockwise tow 
Catholics say that Protestants are not dishones 
the other direction; you will see that 94% of 
in business. The circle works the same all th 


relationships between Jews and Protestants; the |] 


Jews and Catholics. 
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Jews, “Catholics behave as we do.” 
Are there Protestants who think 
Catholics are dishonest in business? 
Yes, 44% million, 6% of aduit 
American Protestants. Three per 
cent of the Jews also think Catho- 
lics are dishonest in business. Much 
larger numbers, 18% of the Prot- 
estants, 17% of the Jews, say they 
don’t know. Since these Americans 
show no distrust, we can add to 
their number those who approve 
of Catholic business behavior. That 
makes nine out of ten Americans 
who trust Catholic ethics in busi- 
ness. They say either that Catholics 
behave as they do, or that they have 
no basis for thinking otherwise. 

Some Catholics might like to 
think that nine out of ten Ameri- 
cans think Catholics behave better 
than others in business. They know 
that if this were so, nine out of ten 
Americans would be wanting to 
know what makes Catholics such 
wonderful people. But it is not so. 
Literally, only one in 100 Ameri- 
cans think that Catholics are any 
better than they are when it comes 
to fairness in business. 

Jewish business conduct. Again, 
the majority of adult Protestants 

» religions. If you start at the top with “Cath- and Catholics have no criticism of 

ird “Protestants,” you will find that 97°% of . teers . . 

)/t in business. Read that part of the circle in Jewish business ethics. Forty per 
*Protestants say that Catholics are not dishonest cent of Protestants, 51% of Catho- 
> way around: the bottom section shows the lics say that Jews behave as thev 
section at the left, the relationships between ‘ ; : : 

themselves do in business. One per 

hie way. Take the bottom section of the inner cent of both groups say Jews have 
js” you find that 82'% of Protestants say that better ethics. About one in five in 
fay, you find that 73% of Jews say Protestants 

both groups makes no comment, 
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favorable or unfavorable, on Jewish 
behavior in business. These can be 
added to the others who do not 
show distrust: 61% of Protestants, 
69% of Catholics trust Jews. 
There is still a sore spot, though 
it is not so bad as it has been some- 
times pictured: 39% of Protestants 
and 31% of Catholics do not trust 
Jewish business ethics. Even though 
it is not a majority, such a large 
percentage of prejudiced people is 
something for everyone to worry 
about. 
Distrust is 


what makes the 


wheels stop. The wheels stopped 
for the whole world in 1933 when 
Hitler came to power by making 
nse of anti-Jewish prejudice in Ger- 
many. Distrust hurts everyone. 


Is there any difference between 
honesty in business and honesty in 
government? The same people who 
were asked about business ethics 
were also questioned, “Compared 
with most people of your religious 
beliefs, would you say most [Prot- 
estants, Catholics, Jews] are about 
the same, better, or not as good in 
being honest in public office?” 

Protestant behavior in govern- 
ment. Ninety-eight per cent of 
adult Catholics questioned and 99% 
of Jews had no objection to Protes- 
tant ethics in government. That 
shows an overwhelming minority 
confidence in the majority of Amer- 
ican citizens. For 86% of Catholics 
and 83% of Jews to say that Prot- 
estants behave as they themselves 
would in government shows a won- 


derful spirit of trust of those who 
naturally are a majority of persons 
in positions of public trust. 

Catholic behavior in government. 
Seventy per cent of Protestants and 
80% of Jews say that Catholics are 
about the same as most people of 
their own religions in being honest 
in public office. One per cent of 
each group thinks Catholics are 
better. The 8% of Protestants and 
3% of Jews who think Catholics 
are dishonest in public office 
doesn’t significantly mar the gen- 
eral picture of trust of Catholic 
honesty. Any opposition to Catho- 
lics in government must come on 
questions apart from their everyday 
behavior. 

Jewish behavior in government. 
Anti-Jewish prejudice is not so crit- 
ical of Jewish honesty in public 
ofhce. Only 16% of Protestants and 
12% of Catholics say that Jews are 
dishonest in government. Adding 
the number of people who say that 
Jews in government behave the 
same as they do to the number of 
people who make no comment, we 
can safely say that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans make 
no criticism of Jewish honesty in 
public office. Eighty-four per cent 
of Protestants and 88% of Catho- 
lics feel no distrust of Jews on this 
question, another good picture of 
trust. 

The first thing that distrust 
breeds is suspicion of discrimina- 
tion. If a hiring boss tells a Negro 
that he doesn’t like Negroes, that 
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Negro doesn’t expect to get hired. 
He expects to be discriminated 
against. To measure whether mem- 
bers of America’s religions feel dis- 
criminated against, the CatHotic 
Dicrtst survey asked: “Do you 
think most [Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jewish} employers would dis- 
criminate against you because of 
your religion, or not?” 

Who thinks Protestants discrim- 
inate? Eighty-five per cent of Cath- 
olic adults, and 52% of adult Jews 
say they don’t. Eight per cent of 
Catholics and 27% of Jews, how- 
ever, say Protestants do discrimi- 
nate. It is interesting to compare 


this last figure with the answers to 
another survey question (reported 
in What We Think of Each Other 
in the February, 1953, CatHotic 


Dicest). There, more Catholics 
(22%) felt looked down on by 
Protestants than, here, feel discrim- 
inated against. On the other hand, 
fewer Jews (16%) felt looked 
down on; more feel that there is 
actual discrimination. 

Who thinks Catholics diserimi- 
nate? Twenty per cent of Proies- 
tant adults think Catholic business- 
men would discriminate against 
them because they are Protestants. 
Thirty-one per cent of Jews feel the 
same way. Though 80% of Prot- 
estants, and 69% of Jews have no 
criticism of Catholics on this score, 
still Catholics come off the worst 
in American opinion on discrimi- 
nation. 

It is impossible to measure dis- 


crimination by Catholics, just as 
it is impossible to measure dis- 
crimination by Protestants or Jews. 
The survey can only measure the 
distrust and uncertainty that preju- 
dice and discrimination breed. The 
14.2 million Protestants and the 1.1 
million Jews who are suspicious of 
the Catholic spirit of fair dealing 
are the measure of that distrust. 
The number of Catholics who 
caused this distrust might be far 
smaller than the Protestants and 
Jews affected by them. We have no 
way of knowing. But prejudice 
multiplies distrust, as well as di- 
vides religions. 

Who thinks Jews discriminate? 
Sixty-two per cent of Protestants 
and 74% of Catholics say that 
Jewish employers do not discrimi- 
nate among people because of re- 
ligion. Another large percentage, 
20% of Protestants and 12% of 
Catholics, say they don’t know. 
Only 18% of Protestant adults and 
14% of Catholic adults think that 
Jews do discriminate. 

In general, Americans seem sat- 
ised with the behavior of their 
neighbors on these questions of 
everyday conduct. No majority in 
any religious group accuses any 
other group of dishonesty in busi- 
ness or public office. No majority 
feels discriminated against by any 
one group. Our religious differ- 
ences do not make us feel that it 
is impossible to get along with 
members of other religions. 

There is no reason why this 
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should not be so. Our religions do ment, the Beatitudes, and the Chris- 
not teach different codes of conduct tian tradition. All of us, 100%, 
on these basic questions. Look at even those who do not believe in 
what standards of conduct we have God, have God’s natural law in 
in common. Ninety-five per cent of _ our hearts and minds. This is the 
us, Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, law God established by creation, the 
have in common the Old Testament law based on the nature of things. 
with the Ten Commandments. One other thing that God estab- 
Ninety-one per cent, Protestants lished by creation: He made us all 
and Catholics, have the New Testa- _ brothers. 


FEL Se 


/4 tho USES Pe 


Adrian wasn’t a Catholic, but he harbored a 
secret desire to attend a Catholic school. He 
had several Catholic cousins in the near-by 


“G o0'u school, and he liked everything they told him 
o about it. 

Adrian had no way, he thought, of making 
known his desire. He decided to attract the Sisters’ attention by making him- 
self a nuisance. Every day as he passed the Sisters’ school, where classes assem- 
bled some minutes earlier than at the public school he attended, he threw 
pebbles at classroom windows. Finally, the teachers sought and received the 
superiors permission to call upon the boy’s parents. 

When the Sisters arrived, Adrian’s mother called him to the parlor. He 
greeted the Sisters so warmly, was so enthusiastic over their call, that it 
amazed both his mother and the complainants. The Sisters noticed that his 
home manners were flawless. Adrian promised that he would never again 
disturb the Sisters’ classes, but with the provision that the Sisters would 
allow him to attend their school. 

After consultations with the boy’s father, Adrian was admitted to the 
parish school. The young 4th grader readily adjusted to the new routine. 
Before long, he asked permission to study religion, as his classmates did. Next 
he sought the consent of his parents. They gave him permission to become a 
Catholic, and he was baptized. 





May Rhee Roma. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.} 

















We Suwived the Plood 
ta Aollaud 


Six brave hearts conquer 


the wet and the snow 


anda the cold on tneir rooftop 


By Martin B. Laros 


As told to 


@r was Saturpay, the last 


day of January, and the 
boys came out of the school 


at noon on Saturday. The wind 
was strong from the North sea, 
the other side of the dike, when I 
them at 


got to 


went to. get the school; 
see that they 
take them home. My boys like to 
have their father come to the school, 
then they can go home with him. 
They ran fast, up to the dike, and 
back to me. I like that. 

It was bright and warm, that 
Saturday. And the next day the 
tlood came, the 
Elizabeth’s flood, 600 ago. 
Never in all that 600 | has 
Holland had such a flood, with the 
North sea breaking the dikes the 
way it did this year. Not in 600 
years. 

Saturday had beautiful weather, 
but the next day was the first of 


Contession; 


worst since St. 
years 


years 


the Four Days for me and my fam- 


ily. That is why I am alone now 

in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Stellandam is a village of about 

900 people, with two churches. We 


A. Jac 


KSON 


moved there two years ago. Before 
that we were living with my wite’s 
family in Rotterdam, but it was 
crowded. The children 
getting big. Four children: twin 


too were 
boys, eight, Bennie and Martin; 
girls, also twins, four years. They 
are Dina and Gina. 

We found the little place in Stel- 
landam years We had 
chickens, a few rabbits. Nearest 
neighbors were the Brinks, 500 me- 
Stellandam is the 
Goeree-Overflakkee, at 


two 


ago. 


ters away. on 
island ot 


the narrowest part of the island, 
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where the Haringvliet comes into 
the North sea. 

We have a small house, 
two rooms upstairs. It is a small 
but good stone house; all the 
houses in Stellandam are stone. 
With a red stone roof, tile, steep, 
and six windows in the roof; six 
windows downstairs, too. Nice cur- 
tains in the windows—my wife 
made them—and on the window 
sills, plants, flowers; on the middle 
one, a bottle with a ship in it, that 
I made, a sailing vessel. 

A little more than a month be- 
fore the flood I quit my job; I 
promised my wife that I would not 
go to sea. I was going to get a job 
on a river boat, and be home every 
week. A man should be with his 
family. 

I love my wife. Sometimes, it’s 
hard for me to realize that other 
men love their wives as I love 
mine. I think we are the only ones 
who really love. 

I was a first mate. We delivered 
ships all over the world from 
Dutch shipyards; then we would 
fly home and take another boat to 
deliver: Australia, India, Indonesia, 
South Africa; Capetown, London, 
Rome. 

All that was before the Four 
Days. The Four Days started with 
the church bell. It was 1 a.m. Sun- 
day morning, the first day, when 
the church bell waked me, ringing 
like crazy. There was a terrible 
sound; it was waves. striking 
against the house and the sound 


with 


of the wind with the tolling of the 
church bell in the middle of it. 

I started down the stairs in my 
pajamas. About two-thirds down 
the stairs, my feet were in water. 

I didn’t know if my boys were 
drowned. When I got into the 
kitchen, the water was up to my 
chest, and I couldn’t push the door 
open. My boys were in there. “Ben- 
nie!” “Martin!” I could hear noth- 
ing but the waves outside the walls 
and the wind. 

A table floated against the door 
and caught there. But I pushed the 
door open, and found the boys 
were asleep on the bed. It had a 
kapok mattress, and it was floating. 
I put the boys on my shoulders 
and carried them to the stairs. 

The boys were not frightened. 
Why? Because my wife was not 
frightened. “What’s the matter, 
father?” they asked. The girls were 
sleepy; they wanted to go back to 
bed. 

On my luminous watch I could 
see it was 1 a.m. There would be 
flood tide for five hours, until 6 
A.M. The water would be up in 
the 2nd floor by that time. My wife 
dressed the girls, and the boys got 
clothes from the ast, the linen 
cupboard. 

My wife had her coat, and a 
raincoat over that, with a hood; 
overshoes. I am a seaman, and I 
had my boots and a raincoat. 

First I got the little box where 
I keep all my papers, insurance, 
passport. Then the escape case. In 
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the occupation, all the Dutch 


learned to pack an escape case and 
keep it near the bed, with things 
they would need. Then I took the 
bed apart and put it out the win- 


dow. 

The beads were hanging on the 
bed, and I put them in my pocket. 
How fortunate that was. How for- 
tunate it was to have the rosary all 
the Four Days. 

The children 
pieces out, and I put the bed to- 
gether on the roof, making it fast 
to the chimney. We got blankets 
before the water rose up to them. 

“Don’t be afraid, mom,” said 
Bennie. “Father is a seaman; he 
knows what to do. He has been 
in bad weather before.” But my 
wife was not afraid; nobody was 
afraid. Fear came later, slowly, as 
the days and nights passed. 

I dived into the kitchen, 
found. some cans of food. I found a 
longshoreman’s hook to open the 


helped get the 


and 


cans: peas, carrots. But no water. 
Sunday and Monday we had noth- 
ing to drink. It rained Sunday 
night, and we chewed the wet 
blankets. 

When the dawn came on Sun- 
day we could see the Brinks. Four 
of them were sitting on the roof; 
they have a straw roof, They shout- 
ed and we shouted, but we could 
hear the wind only. Farther away 
we could see the other families on 
the roofs. 

It was on Sunday that the houses 
fell into the sea, the first one about 


The great Dutch floods took 
1,760 lives, 360,000 


land and caused $263 


inundated 
acres of 
million worth of damage. Over 
100,000 persons had to be evacu- 
| their Nine- 


ated homes. 
tenths of the land has since been 


trom 
cleared of water, and all but ten 
of the 67 breached dikes closed 
up, but so great was the salt- 
vater damage to the soil, that it 
will be 1955 before harvests re- 

turn to normal. 
Daniel L. 
Times 


Schorr in the New York 
Magazine (26 April, °53). 


ten o'clock. We heard the screams, 
my wife and I; six or seven in the 
family, on the roof; a woman with 
a baby. They screamed, and the 
house moved, and then it came 
apart, the part that was above the 
water. It went silently, and only 
the water was there. Only one or 
were trying to swim; the 
woman with the baby floated a 
little minute. 

My wite pressed her hands to 
her ears, and my children were 
under the blankets. All that day 
the houses kept falling. The strong, 
stone houses would be undermined 
by the water. There is nothing 
stronger than water, nothing. 

We sat on our stone house and 
waited. The great storm died down, 


two 


and the wind ended, and the silent 
houses tell into the water, dissolv- 
ing. 

Great thirst came. The two girls 
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were too young to understand; 
they would ask: “Mamma, can’t 
papa get some water to drink?” 
Many times I went down into the 
kitchen, under the water, but I 
could find nothing. We had noth- 
ing to drink until the rain at 
night. As soon as the blankets got 
wet I would wring out a few drops 
into a cup and put the water on 
the girls’ lips with my finger. They 
were cracked and swollen. 

Monday morning there was fog. 
Then the wind shifted, blew away 
the fog, and it got cold. Cold rain 
fell, then snow. Temperature was 
about freezing all day Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday. I rubbed my 
wife’s body and the children’s bod- 
ies. I began to realize that I would 
have to conserve my strength. I 
spread my raincoat and_ blankets 
to keep the bed as dry as possible. 

When I went down into the 
house, diving, I found the water 
warm. The North-sea water was 
warmer than the air. That was 
when we wet a blanket in the sea 
and put it around the children to 
warm them. 

Monday, the second day, we 
were alone in the North sea on the 
roof of our house, waiting. Nobody 
asked what was going to happen. 
When it came into mind we would 
say the beads again, instead of ask- 
ing. The two boys were brave. Mar- 
tin said: “Father, I’m so glad you 
are not at sea any more. What 
would we have done if you were 
not here?” 


Then Bennie said, “If father was 
not here I would have fixed it.” 

“What would littl you have 
done?” asked Martin. 

“I would have done everything 
the way father has done it.” 

Then we saw the two airplanes 
in the sky. It was as though the 
world was with us again; we were 
not so much alone. They flew 
around, and then went away. 

“They will come and get us, 
father?” 

3ennie tells them, “The queen 
will send planes and soldiers and 
everything to come and get us.” 

When Dina asked, “Is the queen 
sitting on the roof?” the boys 
laughed. They talk about going to 
grandma’s or going to the U. S., to 
New York. “Don’t you remember 
—grandma has three staircases; 
the water will not be so high in 
her house,” said Bennie. 

“No, we will not go to the U. S.; 
we will go to Indonesia, where it is 
warm,” Martin said. 

But the sky remained empty, no 
more planes. Then, in the after- 
noon, there were many planes of 
all nationalities. They flew low and 
dropped things into the water, and 
yellow rubber life rafts. 

The kapelaan, priest, got one of 
the rubber rafts, and he rowed to 
the houses where families were 
sitting on roofs. I think some of 
the children all their life will re- 
member that Monday in the freez- 
ing rain was their First Commun- 
ion. Maybe for some, their last 
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Communion. With the Protestant 
families he prayed, and to every- 
body he gave his blessing. He is a 
young man about my age, a fine 
fellow, a fine man. I was sorry he 
could not make it to our roof. 

In the afternoon, a plane came 
right over the house and dropped 
something near. I pulled off my 
boots and my coat and went after 
it. It was a wooden cask. My wife 
helped me get it onto the roof. It 
was water, about two gallons. 

I poured some into a can; we 
also had a cup and a glass. The 
girls came first, just a little bit. They 
wanted more, but we told them, 
“No more, you’re going to be sick.” 

We had water to drink. We all 
said a prayer, thanking God. 

About three hours later a pack- 
age in a plastic wrapping was 
dropped. It was food and blankets: 
milk tablets, crackers, two tins of 
sausages, four brown blankets. 

At dawn Tuesday it was much 
colder. It was our third day. We 
said our prayers, my fingers numb 
holding the beads. I had not slept 
since the church bell waked me 
at one o'clock Sunday morning. I 
did not sleep until I was in Rotter- 
dam. Then the doctor put me to 
sleep. 

Tuesday there was much snow. 
Sometimes the roof was white, but 
not for long. My wife would hold 
the beads and I would rub the 
children and wrap the wet blan- 
kets around them. Tuesday it was 
wait and pray. 
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The sun got higher, and the cold 
wind blew, and there was nothing. 
I rubbed the children. They did 
not talk as much. They had said 
crazy things, some very wise things, 
too. But now they also were silent. 
It was like that for many hours. 

It got noon, and still nothing but 
the cold. Then the afternoon hours 
begin to go. You count the days. 
You start with Saturday because 
you remember confessions. Sunday 
was when the houses fell. Monday: 
the thirst and the airplane with 
the water cask. Today would be 
Tuesday. 

You look at the floating things: 
horses, cows, a wooden shoe. You 
look at your rosary, at your chil- 
dren, lumps under the blankets. 
You don’t look at the sky, because 
it is empty. 

Then the first helicopter came. 
My wife and I saw it together; the 
children jumped up when they 
heard us. My wife was crying; I 
was crying; the boys were so glad 
they screamed. We waved a towel. 
Then it went away. 

The sky was empty once more. 
We said nothing. 

Afterward, we could see the 
boats far in the sea. They began 
to arrive until there were great 
numbers. They anchored. Rhine 
vessels, fishing ships, tugboats, all 
kinds, navy vessels too. They stayed 
there at anchor, but they could not 
put out the lifeboats. The sea was 
too bad for small vessels. 

But more helicopters came. We 
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waved to them and cried out, but 
they passed on—a great number of 


helicopters; some came right over 
the house. Soon we didn’t wave to 
them any more. I lifted up the tow- 
el, but it hung in my hand and I 
put it down again. I opened my 
mouth to say something, but I did 
not say anything. 

We watched the helicopters go 
in all directions. We couldn’t take 
our eyes off them, but they were 
something to watch, anyhow. 

Each hour the sun was going 
lower; each hour it was getting 
colder. Then twilight; then dark- 
ness. Searchlights started out from 
the boats, big navy searchlights and 
little ones, swinging across the 
water. The big blue light suddenly 
showed you a roof, with some 
family sitting in silence, and then 
it was darkness again. 

All night it was like that, like 
fireworks over the water. It was 
beautiful, but they mocked you. 
When a light beam would stop at 
our house and everything suddenly 
would be light as day we would 
sit up and start to wave our arms; 
then it would be gone. We would 
watch it move across the water. 

Wednesday was the same: the 
helicopters flying; my wife and my 
children watching them, sitting in 
silence. We would say the beads, 
and when we finished there would 
be nothing else to say. My wife and 


my children were so very tired. I 
was not tired at all. Not unul I 
got to Rotterdam. 

Wednesday the sun 
higher until noon, and during the 
afternoon we sat waiting in silence. 
It was almost near the twilight 
when, without our expecting it, a 
helicopter landed on the north side 
of the house. Quickly I slid the 
girls down the roof first, saying 
nothing. We were all able to climb 
in; it held eight. 

The helicopter took us to the 
dunes a few miles away. It was the 
only high land on the island. There 
the Americans had ducks. They 
packed everyone into the ducks 
and drove off into the water and 
took us to a cargo vessel. 

Before long we were in Rotter- 
dam, in the Ahoy-hal. It is a big 
place built for the exposition in 
1950. Doctors were there from all 
parts of Europe. Mattresses covered 
the floor. Supplies and medicine 
came from everywhere. 

When I sat down, I began to 
feel tired. Suddenly I found that 
I could not move. 

Now my family is back at grand- 
ma’s house in Rotterdam. I shipped 
out as soon as I could, signed up 
for a year on the Gulf of Mexico. 
It will be bad not to see them for 
a year, but I am their father, and 
I must earn the most money I can 
to build the house again. 


climbed 


Ce + 


T test vas, if your ship comes in, it’s docked by the government. 


sridgeton Booster (20 March ’53). 
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Co-ops spread from Nova Scotia to the Caribbean, where 


Padre Pablo Teaches Hope 


By IreENeE Corspatty KuHN 


HE Dominican Republic is be- 

ing marvelously transformed. 

The people there are nomi- 
nally Catholic, but large numbers 
of them are lax morally, due to cen- 
turies of poverty, exploitation and 
neglect. Now they are learning the 
way to self-respect and a better life 
because 25 years ago a young man 
in Eastern Canada saw the violence 
of communist-led strikes in Nova 
Scotia, his homeland. 

It took little then to provoke 
bloody riots. The inhuman living 
conditions of the coal miners and 
steel workers provided the tinder 
of resentment out of which the 
flames of violence flared. Angry 
men burned down company-owned 
stores, and put the torch to churches. 

The tragedy was burned into the 
young man’s brain. He joined 
wholeheartedly in the efforts of 
some rural priests to counteract the 
evils which provoked the tragedy. 
These far-seeing men started the 
Indian-named Antigonish move- 
ment to combat communism with 
adult education and cooperatives; 
to teach exploited people how to 
help themselves out of their pov- 
erty. 


It was his training in the move- 
ment that enabled him seven years 
ago to start the Antigonish move- 
ment in the Dominican Republic. 
He thus established a beachhead 
of moral strength and human dig- 
nity against communism. 

The 17-year-old Canadian, who 
was inspired by the work of Father 
Jimmy Tompkins and other simple 
priests, became a priest himself. He 
is Father John Harvey Steele, but 
in Ciudad Trujillo and all over the 
Republic he is known as Padre 
Pablo. 

Father Steele is a member of the 
Scarboro Foreign Mission society. 
He worked in Chekiang province 
in China from 1938 until 1945, 
when the Japanese drove him out. 
He spent the war years in Chung- 
king, and was army chaplain with 
General Chennault’s Flying Tigers. 

It was in China that he came 
in contact with communism again. 
“IT know the communists’ methods,” 
he said. “So when I was sent to 
the Dominican Republic in 1946 it 
didn’t take me long to realize that 
these people were ripe for com- 
munism. 

“Talk about exploitation!” Fa- 
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ther Steele said. “Why! Usury is 
almost a national occupation. It is 
illegal but it’s impossible for the 
government to control it. People 
have paid more than 1500% inter- 
est on a loan of $10. 

“In the Dominican Republic, 
20% of the farmers are totally il- 
literate; many others can_ barely 
read or write. They have a passive 
mentality, with few ideas and fewer 
ideals. The only way to help them 
vas not to do things for them, but 
to work with them and teach them 
how to do things to help them- 
selves.” 

Father Steele started off experi- 
mentally by few 
small study credit 
unions. 

“Everybody crazy. 
Credit unions are hon- 
esty; and these people were not 
honest, I was told. Others said that 
the government wouldn’t permit 
the credit unions. 

“Well, they were wrong on both 
counts. I had setbacks and disap- 
pointments, but I never lost faith. 
While I was testing the practica- 
bility of the whole idea in my spare 
time in Boya it came to me that I 
couldn't succeed in that small vil- 
lage in the interior. It was too re- 
mote. I had to work from the out- 
side in, from places closer to towns 
and cities. 

“T started again in Manoguayabo, 
a small village, too, but only ten 
miles from Ciudad Trujillo, the 
capital, where the people are more 


establishing a 
groups and 


said |] 


based on 


Was 


progressive. The movement began 
to take hold in Manoguayabo, and 
in Yamasa, and Bayaguana. Those 
three original groups are still going 
strong.” 

Two years ago, when the prac- 
ticability of the movement was es- 
tablished, Father Steele began to 
give his full time to it. It was then 
that the President of the Republic 
sent for him and asked him to ex- 
tend the movement as quickly as 
possible to all parts of the country. 
Since then, 15 other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries have sought to send 
men to study under him the tech- 


niques of adult education and 


credit unions.* 
“From all indications, this is only 
the beginning of a steady stream 


of visitors from all over Latin 
America to study with us,” he said. 
“I would like nothing better, for 
I believe we need to extend our 
idea to prevent the spread of com- 
munism over all Latin America. It 
already has a foothold in Guate- 
mala; it is underground in many 
other places, ready to take over at 
the right moment. But I have no 
place for these people to live. I need 
money to build and equip a place 
to house these people.” 

The pilot plant which Father 
Steele sets up operates in simple 
fashion. He asks the parish priest 
or a bright layman in the village 
to call a meeting. Usually every 
man in the village attends. 


*Headquarters are at Apartado 386, 


Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic. 
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“I try to shock them, for they 
are usually indifferent. So I point 
out to them the way other people 
live; I tell them they are dolts, 
dupes, dummies to live as they do; 
that people could not take advan- 
tage of them if they'd think for 
themselves. 

“I try to show them that money 
can be had through the develop- 
ment of intelligence; that there is 
a better way of living than they 
know, and that to get that better 
life they must think about what 
they can do to improve conditions 
around them. I also stress the point 
that they must all work together. 

“T have to repeat everything hun- 
dreds of times. Then, often, a trag- 
edy takes place, shocks them, and 
helps me put over my point better 
than a thousand repetitions. For 
instance, in one section, the farm- 
ers lost 50% of their year’s income 
from their chocolate and coffee be- 
cause heavy rains:turned the roads 
into bogs. 

“Many Dominican 
so poor that they can’t go to mar- 
ket. They have no trucks, carts nor 
transport animals. The 
merchants come to them, and this, 
incidentally, has led to another 
dreadful kind of exploitation. The 
farmer has to take what the buyer 
offers him. He can’t bargain when 


farmers are 


proc | uce 


he has perishable goods. 


“In this mud-bound chocolate 
and coffee section, the 
trucks couldn’t get in. If the farm- 


ers had been able to buy a few 


buyers’ 
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pack animals or a small truck they 
could have saved themselves. I 
hammered this point home, and 
they immediately formed a credit 
union.” 

Father Steele’s second step is to 
set up study groups. These include 
20 or 30 at first, more and more 
as the word spreads and the idea 
takes hold. 

“We begin to talk about the vir- 
tues of thrift, and teach the people 
to save. Their mentality is against 
saving. We have to talk and talk, 
and point out by example how the 
little saved each week will make 
a man independent. 

“A man is expected to save $10 
a year at the rate of 25¢ a week. 
In a country average 
farmer's income is around $400 a 
year, that is a lot of money. Once 
the habit of saving is established, 
and they see results from it, we’re 
on our way to success. Then, when 
they are ready, we form a credit 
union. The credit union is basic.” 

Padre Pablo, so called because the 
Dominicans can’t pronounce his 
family name and there were too 
many other Father Johns when he 
arrived there, is an excellent psy- 
chologist. He binds the credit- 
union savings books in bright col- 


where the 


ors. 

When a member deposits his 
first 25¢ the amount is entered in 
his pass book, stamped and _ ini- 
tialed. He is proud of the book, 
and carries it around in his shirt 
pocket for everyone to see. 
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“What do these simple, childlike 
people study?” I asked Padre Pab- 
lo. “What holds them and brings 
them back week after week?” 

“We concentrate first on the 
techniques of running a credit 
union,” he replied. “And we keep 
hammering on the basic idea: that 
there is strength in unity. For those 
who can’t read or write we have 
simple methods of teaching the 
three R’s. We teach them better 
farming methods, something of 
home life, how to bring up their 
children better. And always we 
keep stimulating them to want a 
better life, and education for their 
children, as the means of a better 
life for them. 

“I tell them how capitalism 
works, and I explain the basic prin- 
ciples of free enterprise. I point out 
the evils of socialism and commu- 
nism. I tell them stories, to show 
how others like themselves have 
improved their lot by saving.” 

He has also introduced 15 min- 
utes of Catholic doctrine into the 
study groups. “I’ve been criticized 
for doing that,” he said, “but I’m 
working in all-Catholic communi- 
ties, and it is essential that we have 
morality among the people if we 
are going to help them build a de- 
cent standard of living. 

“There is a high rate of illegiti- 
macy. Therefore, we are trying to 
encourage proper respect for mar- 
riage and a stable family life. A 


man is given a year to decide if 
he will marry and live with one 
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woman. If he decides against it, 
out he goes. Interestingly enough, 
after a year of study a man has 
usually absorbed enough of the 
basic elements of civilized living 
to make him want to marry.” 

Father Steele paused reflectively. 
“A priest can preach morality until 
doomsday, but if the people are 
hungry he will get nowhere. A 
man without food reverts to the 
animal. Again, after his needs at 
that level have been satisfied, you 
must appeal to his reason and give 
him incentives to substitute good 
habits for bad ones. 

“Take the case of the man I'll 
call Juan Martinez. He had been a 
taxi driver for 25 years when I met 
him, and he was a low specimen, 
indeed. He had seven kids and they 
lived in an old broken-down shack. 
His cab was an old wreck, too. 
Now he has a seven-passenger sta- 
tion wagon, a decent home, three 
kids in high school. He spends two 
nights a week organizing and 
teaching two other groups of men 
the new way of life he’s discov- 
ered. In four years he has become 
a model citizen. 

“The farther we can extend our 
study groups the more we can en- 
courage local, regional, and coun- 
try-wide meetings,” Father Steele 
said. 

“Each group now has its social 
hall. This is a means of building 
a rural social life to keep the youth 
on the land. In the flight of the 


young men from the farms to the 
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cities, the government has a real 
problem which could be ruinous 
for a country whose economy is 
80% agricultural.” 

Father Steele sympathizes with 
the young people. “They get up 
with the sun and go to bed with 
the sun,” he said. “They have little 
contact with their neighbors, no 
social life at all. This is the basic 
reason for their immorality, too, 
for the utter boredom of such a life 
drives a man to drink, and from 
that point on anything can happen. 
I want to see my embryo libraries 
grow; I want to build a real social 
lite for the people; and bring in 
electricity so that they can have 
movies and dances.” 

Improvement in social life is al- 
most as important as the success of 
the second step in the movement 
which Father Steele now has under 
way, cooperative buying and sell- 
ing. 

The credit union of Yamasa was 
one of the first to pool its products 
for sale, and the members have re- 
ceived 100% more than in previous 
years for their coffee, chocolate, rice, 
and corn. 

In seven years, Father Steele has 
set up 75 groups with a total mem- 
bership of 15,000 men, who have 
saved $200,000 from their meager 
earnings. Twenty-five credit unions 
have been chartered to date. The 
money so far has been used only 
for loans, and usury is fading away. 
The people have had to learn sim- 
ple bookkeeping and computation 
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of interest, and prove by examina- 
tion that they can handle a credit 
union before it is chartered. 

“You would be thrilled to see 
how proud and happy people can 
become by doing things for them- 
selves,” Father Steele said. “At a 
meeting one night when I was 
preaching thrift, a man got up and 
said it was too hard to save 25¢ a 
week. I agreed that it was a difh- 
cult thing to do. 

“Another man asked to speak. 
He stood up and said, ‘It is difh- 
cult but it is not impossible. I am 
45 years of age. I have a wife and 
seven children, and I earn $4 a 
week. 

““T put 25¢ into the credit union 
every week. At the end of three 
months I have $4.75 there, and my 
kids have not eaten less. They are 
all fat and healthy. I say, God bless 
the new way of life Padre Pablo 
has brought here. How different 


things would be for me if some- 
had thought of this years 


body 
ago.” 

“I congratulated the man,” Fa- 
ther Steele went on. “‘You ought 
to be a professor of economics in 
a college,’ I told him.” 

Father Steele smiled. “You know, 
they have even taken the language 
of the credit union to confession,” 
he related. “‘Padre, me voy darle 
la contabilidad de mis pecados, 
theyll say—Father, I want to give 
you the bookkeeping of my sins.’ 

“[ speak to them in their own 
language—campesino Spanish, the 
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Spanish of the peasant and the 
lowly. It’s all I know.” 

It’s a lot. It is working wonders 
in the Dominican Republic. If Fa- 
ther Steele can raise $30,000 before 
autumn he can start working the 
same wonders all over Latin Amer- 


can become the model not only for 
Latin America but for the back- 
ward areas of Asia and Africa, too, 
bringing human beings up from 
the depths to the great heights of 
man’s understanding of his rela- 
tionship to God. And godless com- 


munism will have met its master 
in men who know that God is 
within them. 


ica by teaching men who want to 
come and learn how he does it. His 
little pilot plant in human dignity 


Fish Don’t Care How Far You Travel 
A man from Youngstown, Ohio, traveled 1,500 miles to Kashanakamak lake 
in Ontario to fish, caught a 15-inch pickerel, and discovered it was banded 


with an Ohio tag. 


or What Bait You Use .. . 


A FisHERMAN from Macon, Ga., started out with a shrimp for bait, caught 
a small fish with it, put it on his hook and caught a catfish. With the cat- 
fish, he caught a large sting ray. The next morning, using the sting ray as 
bait, he pulled in a 190-pound shark. 


or What Gear You Carry . . . 


Forcettine to take along his expensive trout rod on a fishing expedition, 
an Athol, Mass., citizen attached his gear to the radio antenna of his car 
and caught 12 trout, his legal limit. 


or How Hard YouTry .. . 
Aw Il1-year-old boy from Sisseton, $. D., landed a fish whose body was sur- 
rounded with several lengths of broken fishing lines, Seven lures were lodged 
in its side. 


. Because When They Won't Bite, They Won't Bite 
In Mitterte, S. D., 200 persons entered a fishing derby at Scatterwood lake. 


Nobody won because nobody caught a fish. 
Nellie R. Gates in the New York 7imes Magazine (26 April ’53). 





Msgr. Paul Touze, auxiliary bishop of Paris, visits the oldest performer of the 
Cirque d'Hiver, the Winter Circus. Both elephant and circus are 100 years old. 


Black Star photos by Robert Cohen 























APOLEON III, emperor of France, inaugurated 

the first performance of the circus and ded- 
icated its new building. Building and troupe were 
named Cirque Napoleon in his honor. 

That was December, 1852, in Paris. 

Exactly a century later, Msgr. Paul Touze, aux- 
iliary bishop of Paris, offered solemn high Mass 
in the circus ring. The Bouglione Brothers, who 
have owned the circus since 1934, decided that 
the best way to celebrate the centennial would be 
to ask the bishop to offer Mass for the souls of 
circus members who had died. 

Seated around the edge of the ring at Mass 
were the circus stars. Visiting entertainers and 
politicians took the seats usually occupied by 
customers. About 600 people attended the Mass, 
among them the Paris prefect of police, and old- 
timers of the circus like Albert Fratellini, sole 
survivor of the famed circus trio. 

After Mass, the show people talked about per- 
formers who had died in the ring. They could 
recall only three fatal accidents in the Cirque 
d’Hiver: a parachutist whose parachute didn’t 
open, an acrobat, and a young equestrienne. 

The Cirgue d’Hwer is the largest and oldest 
permanently stationed circus in France. Since Na- 
poleon III inaugurated that first winter season 100 
years ago, practically all the famous international 
circus figures have performed in its ring. 

The doors were closed in 1870 when war broke 
out, but they reopened in 1873 for the same troupe 
with a new name, the Cirque d’Hiver. From 1907 
to 1923 the building was rented out for other pur- 
poses. Then the circus opened again with the 
Fratellini Brothers and the Codonas. Today, no 
European circus performer considers himself a 
success until he has appeared there or at the 
Medrano, its Paris rival. 

Bishop Touze preaches his sermon in the ring of the Cirque 
d'Hiver. The performers are seated in a semicircle about 


the altar. The circus band (upper left) played, and the Paris 
Conservatory chorus sang during the solemn high Mass. 


&3 














After Mass, Bishop Touze gets acquainted with Nero, 2¥%-month-old lion cub. 
Je# Van Been, the trainer, is the nephew of Bouglione, owner of the circus. 














Explorers at Work 


The present-day Columbuses and 
Magellans still find frontiers to cross 


By Hawrnorne Dantet 


Condensed from Nation’s Business* 


, xptorinc has changed from 

| ,the days when much of the 
world was uncharted. Today’s ex- 
plorers busy themselves with re- 
search and detailed study. Few 
widely known explorers now lead 
expeditions “into the great un- 
known.” 

Nevertheless, there are more hon- 
est-to-goodness explorers at work 
today than ever before. Geographi- 
cally speaking, there are no “great 
new worlds” to discover. Yet, there 
are 112 expeditions now at work. 

Neither Paul-Emiie Victor nor 
Wendell Phillips is mentioned in 
the same breath with Columbus or 
Magellan, yet in time their work 
may have significance beyond any- 
thing thought of today. Victor, 
leader of the French-sponsored 
Greenland Icecap expedition, dis- 
covered that Greenland is not the 
world’s greatest single island. It is 
actually three islands, so deeply cov- 
ered with ice that even the channels 
that separate them cannot be seen. 

Phillips, of the American Foun- 
dation for the Study of Man, trav- 


*1615 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. March 1953. 
and reprinted with permission. 


Commerce of the U.S., 


eled early in 1951 to Yemen, where 
the Queen of Sheba lived about 950 
B.c. Yemen stretches back from the 
Red Sea into the hot and sandy 
interior of southern Arabia. The 
expedition abandoned its work 
when governmental authority was 
abruptly revoked. 

Before these men there were Roy 
Chapman Andrews, Adm. Richard 
E. Byrd, the late Martin Johnson, 
and Carl Akeley. William Beebe 
and Otis Barton were certainly ex- 
plorers when they climbed into 
their bathysphere and had it low- 
ered far down through clear Ber- 
muda waters. They were out to 
study life deep in the sea, and 3,000 
feet down in the ocean is still a 
little-known region. 

The Explorers Club of New 
York, which has more members 
now than ever in its half century 
of existence, wishes to encourage 
scientific research. But it insists that 
the research that counts is the kind 
Copyright 1953 by the Chamber of 
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that leads into regions “either un- 
known or littl known” where 
“contributions to knowledge may 
be gathered firsthand.” Most of to- 
day’s explorers fall into that cate- 
sory. 

Even when remote areas are vis- 
ited, it is not usually the visit itself 
that is important. It is the new in- 
formation the explorer obtains. In 
1951, for instance, when Victor dis- 
covered that Greenland was not a 
single island after all, he used the 
latest sound-wave equipment to 
measure the depth of the icecap. 
To the explorer and the geographer 
his finding was important, for it 
told them about the make-up of 
the world. 

There is, unfortunately, no clear- 
inghouse for information about the 
activities of explorers. But I have 
made a list which does give an 
idea of where explorers find it in- 
teresting and profitable to work. 

Two of the expeditions have 
worked at sea, but the others are 
divided as follows: expeditions to 
islands all around the world, 27; 
Asia (exclusive of the U.S.S.R. and 
China), 18; Africa, 17; South 
America, 15; Arctic (no military 
expeditions included), 12; Canada 
and Alaska (some of these could 
be called Arctic), 10; Mexico and 
Central America, 5; Antarctic, 4; 
U.S. (the Southwest), 2. 

The fields of study have ranged 
from anthropology to zoology, and 
included almost everything from 
life in the deep sea to cosmic rays 
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in the stratosphere. Members of the 
expeditions have climbed moun- 
tains and searched the ocean floor, 
entered volcano craters and pene- 
trated caves. They have crossed 
deserts and studied glaciers, lived 
in jungles and on the Arctic ice, 
dug up fossils and excavated buried 
cities. Because of their work we 
know more about the world. 

The greatest single area of un- 
explored territory today is the in- 
terior of Antarctica. It is a rare year 
that does not see an expedition or 
two at work down there. Admiral 
Byrd went to Antarctica in 1946-47 
with 13 ships and 4,000 men—the 
largest expedition in the history of 
exploration—and is now planning 
his fifth expedition to the Far 
South. He hopes to learn more 
about the possibilities of develop- 
ing the vast quantities of coal, cop- 
per, silver, and iron that he thinks 
exist there. 

Someone will wish to know 
whether or not the Antarctic cli- 
mate is changing, and, among 
other things, how the emperor pen- 
guin is able to hatch its eggs in a 
climate that would promptly freeze 
any other eggs and most other 
birds. They'll make airplane flights, 
too, and in that way will add sec- 
tions to the map before those sec- 
tions have been actually visited. 

The Arctic, on the other hand, 
is more rapidly giving up its se- 
crets. Experimental air fields actu- 
ally have been established on Arctic- 
ocean ice islands far from the near- 
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est land. The North Pole itself, 
which for so long seemed to rep- 
resent all that was difficult in ex- 
ploration, has been flown over 
more than 700 times by U.S. air- 
force planes sent out from Alaska 
to study Arctic weather. 

Prince Henry the Navigator of 
Portugal did more than anyone else 
to start the Age of Discovery. But 
it was Christopher Columbus, 32 
years after Prince Henry died, who 
dramatized it. 

Columbus knew not only what 
he desired to do, but also exactly 
what he wished for doing it. One 
reason he had so much trouble get- 
ting started was the price he set. 
He first wished the Spanish king 
to make him “Admiral of the 


Ocean-Sea.” Then he wished to be 
viceroy of any and all lands he 
might discover. As a final touch, 
he asked one tenth of all the pre- 
cious metals that he might find. 


Ferdinand and Isabella turned 
him down at first, but he must 
have been a good salesman. Later, 
the king and queen agreed. Colum- 
bus, who made the world’s greatest 
geographical discovery, also got the 
best contract any explorer ever had. 

John Cabot, who planted the 
English flag on continental Amer- 
ica before Columbus had seen any- 
thing but some of the islands of 
the West Indies, wasn’t treated so 
well. About all he got, apart from 
a pat on the back, was £10 in cash 
from King Henry VII and the 
promise of a pension of £20 which 
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the king later forgot to pay him. 

After these two made their voy- 
ages, other explorers began looking 
for a fountain of youth, for golden 
cities, and other get-rich-quick 
ideas. Their various kings were 
usually in on the deal too, and 
some of the explorers actually 
found what they were looking for 
—Cortez did in Mexico, and Pizar- 
ro in Peru. But most remarkable 
of all, those vast portions of the 
world that had remained unknown 
to Europeans since the beginning 
of time were explored. 

Colonies were established; em- 
pires expanded; new nations came 
into existence. Gradually, the world 
as we know it today developed. 

Today, the great oil companies 
explore for oil. And when, in the 
2nd World War, American steel 
companies foresaw the end of the 
rich iron-ore deposits of the Mesabi 
range in northern Minnesota, they 
sent geologists to hunt new depos- 
its. These men went to_half-ex- 
plored and unexplored areas of 
Alaska, British Columbia, Labra- 
dor, and Newfoundland; to Mex- 
ico, Central America, Venezuela, 
and Brazil; even to Liberia. In a 
little known portion of Venezuela 
they discovered several important 
deposits of iron ore. One of the dis- 
coveries may prove to be the rich- 
est, easy-to-work large deposit in 
the world. Here was practical ex- 
ploration at work. 

Carl Akeley, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, and 
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a former president of the Explorers 
club, died on his last expedition to 
the gorilla country of the Belgian 
Congo. He had led many expedi- 
tions to study African animals. 
Those who knew Akeley are cer- 
tain that he felt amply repaid for 
all his work when his efforts finally 
brought about establishment in the 
Belgian Congo of the Pare Na- 
tional Albert. This park has now 
been expanded to 1 million acres, 
and is one of the world’s greatest 
animal preserves. 

A more recent example of pro- 
longed study in the field has been 
carried on by the American Geo- 
graphical society through its Juneau 
Ice Field Research project. Since 
1948 the society has sent five expe- 
ditions into a 700-square-mile area 
of mountains and glaciers which 
lies in the Coast Ranges between 
Juneau, Alaska, and the Yukon- 
British Columbia border. 

By studying the fluctuations of 
glaciers the expeditions have found 
clues to weather trends in many 
parts of the world. A report re- 
leased by the society in July, 1952, 
announced that “an apparent cli- 
matic change is now taking place 
in the Arctic” and that there are 
“indications that Arctic weather is 
yearly growing warmer.” 

While this work was being car- 
ried on during 1951, quite another 
kind of expedition was at work on 
the Atlantic side of Canada. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Victor Ben 
Meen, director of the Royal On- 
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tario Museum of Geology and Min- 
eralogy, the National Geographic 
Society-Royal Ontario Museum ex- 
pedition was looking for proof that 
the vast Chubb crater which lies in 
northern Quebec is actually of me- 
teoric origin. 

Discovered in February, 1950, by 
Frederick W. Chubb, a prospector, 
this enormous water-filled pit has 
a diameter of more than two miles 
and a maximum depth of 1,325 
feet. It greatly surpasses the Can- 
yon Diablo crater of Arizona, 
which had been considered the 
greatest scar ever left by a meteor- 
ite on the surface of the earth. 

Until Dr. Meen and his expedi- 
tion carried out a survey of the 
seven-mile rim no real evidence of 
the crater’s meteoric origin had 
been found. On Aug. 22, 1951, the 
expedition’s magnetometer detected 
the underground presence of what 
is believed to be the main mass of 
the meteorite. 

To the scientist, the magnetome- 
ter’s record is next best to actual 
visual proof. It now seems clear 
that this pit was blasted out thou- 
sands of years ago by the greatest 
single meteorite of which there is 
any record. This earth-shaking cat- 
aclysm splashed some 5 billion 
tons of shattered granite over the 
surrounding countryside. 

As geographical frontiers shrink, 
the frontiers of science seem con- 
stantly to broaden. The more we 
learn of the world in which we 
live the more we learn to look for. 

















EW PERSONS have ever looked 
into the heart of a tornado. 
Will Keller, a farmer near Greens- 
burg, Kansas, was ee “On the af- 
ternoon of June 22, 1928, between 


three and four p.m.,” he writes, “I 


noticed an umbrella-shaped cloud 


in the west and southwest, and 
from its appearance suspected there 
was a tornado in it. 

“The air had a peculiar oppres- 
siveness. Then I saw that hanging 
from the greenish black base of 
the cloud tornadoes. 
One was headed directly for my 
place. I hurried with my family to 
our cyclone cellar. 

“The family had entered the cel- 
lar, and I was about to close the 
door, when I decided I would take 
a last look at the approaching cloud. 

“Steadily the cloud came on, the 
end gradually rising above the 
ground. I probably stood there only 
a few seconds, but was so im- 
pressed with the sight it seemed 


were three 


*Copyright 1953 by the 


mission, 


University of Oklahoma Press, 
194 pp. $3.50. 
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-—=Nature’s Most 
- Violent Storm 


“are ai ble and freakish 
us deadly and destructive 


~ 


By SNowpen D. Frora 


Condensed from 


0% 


“Tornadoes of the United States 


like a long time. At last the great 
shaggy end of the funnel hung di- 
rectly overhead. Everything was 
still as death. There was a strong, 
gassy odor, and it seemed as 
though I could not breathe. There 
was a screaming, hissing sound 
coming directly from the end of 
the funnel. 

“I looked up, and to my astonish- 
ment I saw right into the heart of 
the tornado. There was a circular 
opening in the center of the funnel, 
50 to 100 feet in diameter and ex- 
tending straight upward for at least 
half a mile. The walls of this open- 
ing were rotating clouds and the 
whole was brilliantly lighted with 
constant flashes of lightning. Had 
it not been for the lightning, I 
could not have seen the opening, 
nor any distance into it. 

“Around the rim of the great 
vortex small tornadoes were con- 
stantly forming and breaking away. 
These looked like tails as they 


Norman, Okla., and reprinted with per- 
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writhed their way around the fun- 
nel. It was these that made the hiss- 
ing sound. I noticed the rotation of 
the great whirl was counterclock- 
wise, but some of the small twisters 
rotated clockwise. 

“The opening was entirely hol- 
low, except for something I could 
not exactly make out, but I suppose 
it was a detached wind cloud. This 
thing kept moving up and down. 
I had plenty of time to get a good 
view of the whole thing, inside 
and out.” 

Keller and his farm were spared 
by the tornado, which did not reach 
the earth near him. 

He escaped the most violent 
storm nature produces. Essentially 
it is a vortex of destructive, whirl- 
ing winds with uprushing currents 
of great lifting strength. The speed 
of the whirl has been estimated at 
from 450 to 500 miles an hour. A 
partial vacuum at the center of the 
whirl exerts an explosive effect. 

Every tornado has its pendent, 
usually funnel-shaped cloud. De- 
struction starts when this cloud 
dips to the ground. The roar is ter- 
rific, often described as resembling 
the noise of a thousand railway 
trains crossing trestles, or the sound 
of a cannon prolonged for a few 
minutes. 

Freaks are reported with almost 
every severe tornado. 

Willis L. Moore, then chief of 
the Weather bureau, visited St. 
Louis the day following the great 
tornado of May 27, 1896. He re- 


ported seeing a 2x4 pine scantling 
which had been blown through 
solid iron five-eighths of an inch 
thick on the Eads bridge. The end 
of the 2x4 protruded several feet 
through the hole it had gouged in 
the iron. The fantastic wind speed 
accounts for such things. 

The uprushing currents near the 
center of a tornado have amazing 
lifting power. There is much less 
upward movement of wind near 
the outer part. This accounts for 
the freak happening during the 
Woodward, Okla. tornado on 
April 9, 1947. 

Two Texans, Al and Bill, were 
visiting in Al’s home near Higgins, 
Texas, when the tornado that later 
struck Woodward passed over 
them. Al, hearing the roar, stepped 
to the door and opened it. It was 
torn from his grasp, and disap- 
peared. He was carried away, over 
the treetops. Bill went to the door 
to investigate the disappearance of 
his friend. He found himself also 
sailing through the Texas atmos- 
phere, but in a slightly different 
direction from his friend’s course. 

Both landed about 200 feet from 
the house, with only minor injuries. 
Al started back, and found Bill 
wrapped in wire. He unwound his 
friend, and both began crawling 
for Al’s house. They reached the 
site, to find that all the house ex- 
cept the floor had disappeared. Al’s 
wife and two children were hud- 
dled on a divan, uninjured. The 
only other thing left was a lamp. 
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A similar incident, not so well 
authenticated but probably true in 
its main features, took place during 
a tornado at Ponca City, Okla., on 
April 25, 1912. The whirling cloud 
picked up a house in which a man 
and his wife were eating supper 
and carried it aloft. The house lit- 
terally exploded in the air, but 
the floor remained intact and set- 
tled horizontally to the ground, 
depositing the terrified couple un- 
injured. 

Near Cottonwood Falls, Kans., a 
tornado moving from the north- 
west passed over a_ north-south 
barbed-wire fence nearly a mile 
long. All posts of the fence were 
pulled up, and the fence, posts and 
all, was rolled up as neatly as if the 
work had been done painstakingly 
by hand. 

F. W. Lane, in his book The El- 
ements Rage,* tells of a man who 
visited W. J. Humphreys, a 
Weather-bureau scientist, asking, 
“Can the thing happen that I saw 
happen?” He reported having seen 
a railway locomotive picked up 
from one track by a tornado, turned, 
and set down on a parallel track. 
Mr. Humphreys assured the man 
such a thing would be entirely pos- 
sible; the uplift force of a tornado 
is strong enough. 

The suction effect of the partial 
vacuum of the vortex of the torna- 
do has apparently been responsible 
for some of the weirdest freaks of 
the storm. J. P. Finley tells of a 
Press, 1948. 


*London, Country Lite 


farmer’s wife who left two buckets 
of milk hanging in a well to cool. 
A tornado pulled up both pails, 
and departed with them. He also 
tells of wells that were sucked dry 
as the vortex cloud passed over 
them.* When the destructive tor- 
nado of June 23, 1944, passed over 
West Fork river, West Virginia, 
the river was left dry, momentar- 
ily, as the storm crossed it. 

Near Harveyville, Kans., the vor- 
tex of a tornado passed close to a 
farmhouse and drew the bedding 
and mattress from a bed on which 
a boy was sleeping, without injur- 
ing the boy. On a near-by dresser 
the oil from a kerosene lamp was 
sucked out and sprayed over the 
room without breaking either lamp 
or glass chimney. The brass burner 
of the lamp remained screwed into 
the bowl. The house was not seri- 
ously damaged. 

In a tornado near Lansing, 
Mich., June 1, 1943, 30 chickens, 
stripped entirely of their feathers, 
were found, after the storm, sitting 
in the poultry house, stiffly at atten- 
tion. All were dead. 

After one has investigated a 
large number of such freaks, they 
all begin to seem so fantastic, even 
though well authenticated, that he 
is inclined to credit almost any of 
them. Such belief excepts, of course, 
highly improbable reports like the 
one that an iron kettle was turned 
wrong side out without cracking. 


*Finley, Tornadoes, American Meteorologt- 
cal Journal, Vol. VIL (1890), 165-79, 
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Nor can he accept the one that a 
rooster was blown into a jug with 
only his head sticking out. 

It requires fast thinking and 
swift action or rare luck to pass 
through a tornado alive and unin- 
jured. Many persons have escaped 
death by promptly running out of 
the path of the storm as it ap- 
proached or, better yet, hurrying 
to a safe refuge. This is especially 
so in rural parts of the Midwestern 
states, such as Kansas, Iowa, and 
Nebraska, where there are few ob- 
structions to the view and a ‘tor- 
nado can be seen for miles. 

One of the safest places during a 
tornado is the famous cyclone cel- 
lar, or storm cave, of the Middle 
West. Next to the storm cave, the 
windward corner of the basement 
of a frame house is recommended. 
The terrific wind will either blow 
the house and debris entirely away 
or drop them on the far side of the 
basement. 

The basement of an ordinary 
brick or stone house is a death trap. 
Collapsing walls are likely to send 
tons of brick or stone crashing 
through the lower floors. 


NATURE’S MOST VIOLENT STORM 
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Many houses, especially in the 
newer sections of cities, have no 
basements and, of course, no storm 
caves. If one is caught in such a 
house, it is better to lie on the floor, 
the first floor preferred, than _re- 
main erect as a target for flying 
debris. Crawling under a_ table, 
desk, or even a bed gives some pro- 
tection. Above all, stay away from 
windows. Death-dealing missiles are 
likely to come flying through them. 

A pedestrian who sees a tornado 
bearing down on him is advised to 
do one of two things. Run out of 
its path or lie down immediately in 
a depression in the ground if 
no better refuge is available. If run- 
ning away is decided upon, it is 
best to run to the north, if the tor- 
nado is bearing directly toward 
you. Winds on the north side of 
the whirl, if it is coming from the 
southwest, are somewhat less vio- 
lent than those on the south side. 
In open country, a ditch or other 
low place in the ground is nearly 
always in sight. In a city, a gutter 
offers some slight protection, espec- 
ially if you lie close to a curb on 
the windward side of the street. 


Js the Soviet zone of Berlin a German worked in a plant making small parts 
which, when shipped back to Russia, were supposed to be assembled into baby 
carriages. He decided to steal enough parts to make his own baby carriage. 

A few weeks later a friend asked him how his project was going. 

“T got all the parts,” the worker replied, “but, you know, no matter how I 


put them together, they always come out a machine gun.” 


} 


Kablearam, 














Where Your 
Food Dollar Goes 


Modern marketing does every- 
thing but eat your food for you, 
but you are paying for it 


Condensed from Dixie* 


ODAY’s economic system is so 

complex that it costs more to 
market farm products in the U.S. 
than to grow them. In 1952, for 
example, the farmers received about 
48¢ from every $1 of the $40, bil- 
lion spent on farm foods. 

This means that from the time 
the food left the farmer’s hands 
until you bought it at the store, 
the price jumped 52¢ on each dol- 
lar. Already the experts are pre- 
dicting that farmers will get an 
even smaller percentage in 1953. 
Their take will fall, although retail 
prices are expected to remain about 
the same and food consumption is 
expected to rise. 

It’s really not as bad as it sounds 
—at least not in the opinion of 
Reid Grigsby, associate marketing 
specialist for Louisiana State uni- 
versity. He has been dealing with 
farm-marketing problems for 17 
years, and holds a Harvard doc- 
torate in agricultural economics. 

Here’s the way he explains the 


present high food costs. First, he 
says, it’s important to realize that 
the reason for the high cost is prob- 
ably a result of our present way of 
life, entailing “built-in” security. 
Labor is pegging wages as high as 
possible. A corresponding increase 
in cost follows in every product 


which that labor helps produce. 
(More than half the cost of market- 
ing farm products today is charged 
against labor.) 


Similarly, transport companies 
have received higher rates to meet 
rising costs. These two items alone 
explain the somewhat lopsided 
breakdown of marketing charges, 
but there are other important con- 
siderations. Today the purchaser of 
farm foods is getting more added 
services. These services make the 
food more sanitary and easier to 
handle. And they cost money. 

Mrs. Housewife, however, still 
wants to know why she pays 17¢ a 
pound today for a vegetable that 
the farmer sold yesterday for 9¢. 


*Roto Magazine, Times-Picayune New Orleans States. March 15, 1953. Copyright 1953 by the 


Times-Picayune Publishing Co., New 


Orleans, La. 
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To explain this, Reid Grigsby 
cites a product grown in Louisiana. 
In March, green beans begin to 
move out of Buras and other points 
below New Orleans. As the weath- 
er becomes warmer, bean harvest- 
ing moves north through Louisiana 
all the way up to Michigan. 

Last season the beans brought 
the farmer 6¢ to 9¢ a pound. By 
the time the beans reached the 
wholesaler the price was up to 9¢ 
or 12¢ a pound. When Mrs. House- 
wife and purchasers across the na- 
tion were ready to do business with 
the retailer, the price was about 17¢ 
a pound. 

Beans are 


handled at least a 


dozen times from the fields to your 
dinner table. They are loaded on 


trucks, then unloaded, to be loaded 
in freight cars. They are picked up 
and put in stalls; they are picked 
up and displayed in bins. Every 
time a hand touches them it costs 
money because labor is high, even 
though none of it is skilled labor. 
The added cost is passed along un- 
til it finally reaches the housewife. 
The final cost of the products pays 
everybody along the line, including 
the farmer. 

The next thing the housewife is 
likely to ask is this. “Who’s get- 
ting rich on all that added cost?” 
In Reid Grigsby’s opinion, “No- 
body.” 

Many people have felt that since 
the cost of farm products was high, 
farmers must be riding in Cadil- 
The U.S. Department of 


lacs. 
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Agriculture reports that farmers’ in- 
comes have risen steadily since 1940. 
But a closer look shows that in 
terms of actual value the farmer 
can purchase little more with this 
money than he could with what he 
was making before the 2nd World 
War. 

The outlook for 1953, computed 
by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, shows a smaller return to 
the farmers for most 1953 products 
even though retail prices will re- 
main about the same. The differ- 
ence will go into added marketing 
charges. The farmer will still pay 
high prices for tractors and fer- 
tilizers. Thus, his pocketbook is 
going to be a little thinner. 

The estimate that farmers in 
1952 received 48¢ of the consumer’s 
dollar (he got 50¢ in 1951) means 
that this is the average for all farm 
products. Indivirlual figures range 
from the farmer getting 63¢ of 
every $1 spent on meat, to a meager 
20¢ of every $1 spent on grain 
products. Says Grigsby, “The more 
labor used, the higher the market- 
ing charges, and the less the farmer 
gets of the money spent.” 

Fresh fruits and vegetables, the 
most widely consumed of all farm 
products, bring the farmer only 37¢ 
of their retail dollar value. Yet, 
oddly enough, more and more 
farmers are leaving other products 
to raise perishables. Therein lies a 
story dotted with odd and interest- 
ing facts. 

Each person now eats 3.4 pounds 
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of green beans a year while he ate 
only 1.1 pounds in 1932.-He eats 
108 pounds of leafy green vegeta- 
bles, compared to his former 86 
pounds, He has decreased his an- 
nual consumption of white pota- 
toes from 154 pounds to 104 pounds. 
The reason is simply that since the 
2nd World War more emphasis 
and education has been placed on 
proper diets. Women are bombard- 
ed with calorie charts; children 
come home from school and ques- 
tion parents if their dinners are 
not balanced. Amidst this bonanza 
sits the vegetable farmer. He didn’t 
advertise his products; he was just 
found in the swirl. 

Preceding this switch to fresh 
vegetables, consumers grew to like 
the supermarket. Sales forces were 
reduced drastically (40% or more) 
as Mrs. Housewife began to serve 
herself. Everyone thought the 
change surely would lower prices, 
and it has, to a certain extent. But, 
says analyst Grigsby, something 
else came in to upset the applecart. 
“When the little lady started pick- 
ing out her own food,” he says, 
“she became a little more particu- 
Jar.” 

Figures show that in green beans, 
which most people would consider 
a fairly stable vegetable, store own- 
ers eventually throw away 6% of 
what they set out. Naturally, most 
of these discarded beans were in- 
ferior but many were continually 
bypassed because of a slight flaw 
and many more were ruined by 


nimble-fingered housewives. The 
store owner doesn’t take this loss; 
it usually is included in the price. 
You can imagine what it is like 
with tomatoes and lettuce. Today 
the U.S. throws away a staggering 
amount of food. One-tenth of our 
cucumbers go to garbage; the same 
with corn. 

One thing the average housewife 
doesn’t mind paying for is the add- 
ed service she gets on many prod- 
ucts. Poultry is dressed and divided 
into sections; tomatoes are boxed; 
individual soup bunches are wrap- 
ped in cellophane; even potatoes 
are pre-peeled and neatly wrapped 
for the housewife. 

Though these services reduce the 
number of salespeople needed, the 
cost is high and the difference is 
borne by the consumer. It increases 
the marketing charges but decreases 
the amount of work which falls to 
the housewife. Much work done in 
processing plants today formerly 
was done in the kitchen. 

All of these considerations only 
scratch the surface of the complex 
system of getting food from the 
farmer to you. Although Grigsby 
admits that marketing is traveling 
a natural and expected course, he 
still occasionally wonders about 
some of its odd results. 

“If Louisiana tomato growers 
had given their tomatoes away in 
the 1949 season,” writes Grigsby, 
“housewives still would have had 
to pay 14¢ a pound for them in 
Chicago.” 
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The searchers for buried and sunken hoards of gold are still 


seeking, and sometimes finding, doubloons 


and pieces of eight 


By Mary G. Reyno.ps 


Condensed from Américas* 


VEN TODAY in out-of-the-way 
places in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America you can hear 

rumors of new clues that will sure- 
ly lead to the lost golden treasure 
of the Aztecs. 

More than 400 years ago Cortés 
and his men finally took the Aztec 
capital, Tenochtitlan. They did not, 
however, find the fortune in pre- 
cious metals they had _ expected. 
The youthful emperor Cuauhtémoc 
told them under torture only that 
much gold had been thrown into 
Lake Texcoco. Diving brought up 
very little. The mystery remains 
unsolved. 


The Incas, too, were masters at 


stashing things away. The invaders 
collected a roomful of gold as ran- 


som for Atahualpa before they 
strangled him. Later they took 


from the temple at Cuzco 285 lit- 
ters full of precious metals, each 
so heavy it had to be carried by 
four men. Yet, the chronicler Pedro 
Cieza de Ledén insists that “the 
Spaniards got very little compared 
with what remained.” 

Most writers on the subject claim 
that there are at least five separate 
hoards somewhere in the Andes. 
Many think that knowledge of 
their location has been handed 
down among Indians from father 
to son. 
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Juan Valverde was a Spanish 
soldier who married an Inca prin- 
cess. He is supposed to have been 
led by his father-in-law to one of 
the caches, a mountain cave in 
what is now Ecuador. He is also 
supposed to have made several suc- 
cessful trips to draw on its con- 
tents. When he died, he left di- 
rections for finding the treasure. 
He willed the document to the 
king of Spain. 

Despite its seeming clarity, this 
guide is full of contradictions. Ex- 
peditions have tried in vain to 
follow it. In 1935, Capt. E. Erskine 
Loch, a retired British army ofhcer, 
decided to combine a scientific ex- 
ploration and treasure hunt. His 
party started in the town of Pillaro 
Valverde for 


(which is indebted to 
a steady stream of eager gold hunt- 


ers to be fed, housed, and outfit- 
ted). They found many landmarks. 

They saw “the mountain of Gua- 
pa,” the three peaks “in the form of 
a triangle,” the “great black lake,” 
the “canyon between two hills 
which is the Way of the Inca.” 
When they got down into the 
steaming Oriente region they did 
find a gold-bearing river bed that 
Loch is convinced was one of the 
Incas’ sources. But in the end the 
lost cave ebuded them. 

Another field for treasure seek- 
ers was opened when the Spanish 
colonists started trying to ship 
wealth back to the mother country. 
Many galleons were doomed by the 
elements, others fell prey to the 


buccaneers. The pirates stuffed the 
loot into nooks on lonely cliffs and 
beaches up and down the coasts. 

Bona fide tales of buried treasure 
began to multiply. Sir Francis 
Drake and his men_ hijacked a 
mule train on Panama’s famous 
Gold Road. “And because we our- 
selves were wearie” he wrote, “we 
were contented with a few barres 
and quoits of golde as we coulde 
well cary, burying about 15 tunne 
of silver partly in the burrowes 
which the great land crabs had 
made in the earth and partly under 
olde Trees fallen thereabout and 
partly in the sande and gravell of 

River not very depe of water.” 
According to the records, neither 
they nor their victims ever recov- 
ered all of those “15 tunne.” 

Another time, to lighten the 
Golden Hind for an ocean crossing, 
Drake dropped 45 tons of silver 
over the side near what has since 
been called the Island of Plate. Al- 
though the approximate spot where 
this pile of precious metal went 
down is known, no one has ever 
been able to locate it. 

One of the most sought-after of 
the many vessels that had gone to 
a watery grave in the mid-17th 
century was a Spanish treasure 
ship that struck a reef off the coast 
of Hispaniola in 1642. Forty-four 
years later, William Phips, a sea 
captain from Maine, won the back- 
ing of a group of wealthy English- 
men. He headed for the Carib- 


bean. 
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A diver from one of Phips’ ships 
noticed a strange-colored coral 
down in the water over Ambrosia 
bank, northeast of the present 
Puerto Plata in the Dominican Re- 
public. He went down after it. A 
few seconds later, he came up trem- 
bling with news of huge guns and 
scattered pieces of eight. 

Phips immediately ordered all 
hands to work. For the next six 
weeks, divers brought up end- 
less quantities of plate, coins, jew- 
els, gold ingots, and silver bullion. 
It was one of the greatest finds in 
history. 

When the expedition finally re- 
turned to London it was carrying 
treasure trove worth an estimated 
£200,000, exclusive of the jewels. 
Phips became the toast of all Eng- 
land. James II, whose share of the 
treasure amounted to £20,000, 
knighted him and later made him 
governor of Massachusetts. 

Uncounted lives and 
have been jeopardized in feverish 
searches for rotting hulks. Known 
wrecks include the Santa Cruz, 
which went down in Manta bay, 
Ecuador, in 1680; the Santa Cecilia, 
which was dashed against the 
rocky coast of Chile’s Mas Afuera 
island in 1702; the 14 gold-filled 
galleons that foundered off Long 
Cap near Key West in 1751; and 
hundreds of others that dot the 
warm waters of the Caribbean. 

Meanwhile, there had been no 
slackening of the quest for lost 
wealth on dry land. Real-life treas- 
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ure islands mushroomed on maps. 
One of those was Cocos, a fever- 
ridden piece of Costa Rican ter- 
ritory rising out of the Pacific 400 
miles from the mainland. It is sup- 
posed to have been a favorite safety- 
deposit vault of the masterful Ed- 
ward Davis during the 1680's, 
when he was systematically lighten- 
ing the loads of Spanish vessels. 
More gold, silver, and jewelry 
were buried there in 1820, accord- 
ing to a persistent but unproved 
story, by a Captain Thompson. 
Thompson was skipper of the 
merchant brig Mary Dear (spelled 
Dier in some versions). Thompson, 
it seems, had been entrusted with 
wealth from Peru for Spain during 
San Martin’s drive on Lima, and 
the temptation had proved too 
much for him. The Mary Dear was 
later captured, and the crew met 
the accustomed fate of those who - 
flew the Jolly Roger. The captain 
himself managed to escape. In 1844 
he turned up in Newfoundland, 
where he was befriended by a man 
named Keating. Like all good pi- 
rates, he returned the kindness, as 
he gasped out his last breath, with 
directions for finding the cache. 
The instructions, like the whole 
situation, were classic. Once in a 
certain carefully described bay, 
Keating was to “follow the coast- 
line till you find a creek, where, at 
high-water mark, you go up the 
bed of a stream which flows inland. 
Now, you step out 70 paces, west 
by south, and against the skyline 
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you will see the gap in the hills. 
Turn north, and walk to a stream. 
You will now see a rock with a 
smooth face, rising sheer like a 
cliff. At the height of a man’s 
shoulder above the ground, you 
will see a hole large enough for 
you to insert your thumb. Thrust 
in an iron bar, twist it round in 
the cavity, and behind you will 
find a door which opens on the 
treasure.” 

Keating, as the story goes, con- 
fided in a Captain Bogue, and to- 
gether they went to Cocos and lo- 
cated the cache. Bogue got himself 
drowned. But Keating reportedly 
arrived back in Newfoundland 
with some of the loot. He later 
made several trips back to the is- 
land for more. 

In the last 100 years a long pro- 
cession of firm believers in these 
stories have gone to Cocos with 
spades, pickaxes, dynamite, and hot 
clues. With the help of landslides 
and earthquakes, the treasure seek- 
ers have so changed the face of the 
island that 
good faith would no longer be of 
any use. 

From time to time, spectacular 
new devices for getting sunken 
treasure have been developed. A si- 
phon was first used in 1932 to suck 
up bullion and coins from the liner 
Colombia, shipwrecked on the Cal- 
ifornia coast. But before the 2nd 
World War, progress in salvage 


even charts drawn in 


equipment consisted mostly of add- 
ing underwater telephones, elec- 
tric lights, assorted machine tools, 
automatic pumps, and other such 
adjuncts to the diving helmet and 
coveral] suit. 

It was with a diving suit and 
these trappings that Harry E. 
Rieseberg went to Cumana bay, 
Venezuela. His objective was the 
San Pedro de Alcantara, a Spanish 
frigate that took a cargo of Royalist 
wealth to the bottom during the 
early 19th-century South American 
struggle for independence. He did 
not locate the San Pedro, but stum- 
bled onto a smaller wreck and man- 
aged to find his way into the strong 
room. 

The 20th century has brought 
no change in the feelings of a 
treasure hunter in the moment of 
victory. “I came upon a mound of 
coins resting snugly between the 
shattered sides of an old iron 
chest,” says Rieseberg, “and quick- 
ly clambered toward it, excitement 
running through my whole being. 
Kneeling down slowly, I began 
picking up the little metal discs. 
They were roughly cut slugs, solid 
and octagonal in shape, pieces of 
eight! Here and there were larger 
coins, thickly corroded and discol- 
ored, but as I scratched with my 
small crowbar, they gleamed dull 
yellow, even in the green water. 
Doubloons!” He brought up $21,- 
000 of this ancient money. 
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Solution will be published in August issue. 


. Miracle of the Mass. 
several Irish 
saints and kings (var.). 
. This is a verb. 

. St. Paul wrote to 
Catholic bishop. 

. Italians have great devo- 
tion to this French saint 
. Surname, hero of novel 
by 103-across. 

. Do this, and be at one 
with God. 


this 


1. ACROSS 


. No “‘slothful bellies’; El 
Greco and Venizelos hail- 
ed from here. 

. Electrical Engineer 

. Reverse normal tevel for 
a blow. 

. Fitch in olden time. 

. Toward. 

. Smith, Capone, Jolson, et 

1 


al. 
. Rural Dean. 
. Before. 
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36. 
. The drover speaks Latin 


Any voter can be this. 


to the swine. 


. Churchillian gesture 


He sailed in an ancient 


eon. 


. Alternating Current. 
. Printer’s measure. 
. To be this to the human 


race, one must be both 
man and God. 


. Makes good baseball bats. 





oy 


SC LONAuaW N 


. By papal 


. Jumbled German ‘I’ makes 


Greek letter. 


. 250. 
. Queen of England, moth- 


er of a saint (var.) 


he 
. 100. 
. His name hides a Roman 


camp, his books scintil- 
late in the Roman cause. 


. Both person and people 


(Gen. XIX, 37). 


. Tibetan religion external- 


ly resembling Catholic 
iscipline and liturgy. 


. Sacerdotal stipends. 

. Most common letter. 

. Order of Merit. 

. Mix best brandy and a 


martini, half and half, 
for this Sicilian colony of 
the Tiny Lions. 


. This is a beverage. 
. Saint, 


Father of the 
Church, disciple of John 
the Apostle. 


. Lamb reversed is ao wing 


(F.). 


. Copper. 
. Also direction to Dobbin. 


. Our Lord “‘tents’” herein 


on the altar. 


. Ornamental screen or wall 


behind 1-down. 


. A beverage is comic. 
. Mother-of-pearl. 


Curve, for instance. 
Abraham’s home town. 
Insect. 


. Our Lord’s grandmother. 
. At 99, this great Vene- 


tian painted last picture. 


. These words, ‘To May,’ 


should be the bridge to 
Shakespeare's ‘skeleton’ 
and Keats’ ‘midge.’ 
orders, her 
dress is undergoing al- 
teration. 


. Head and tail differ not: 


This fly bites in countries 
hot. 


. Personality. 
. “On the earth the broken 


s; in the heaven 
a perfect round.’’ (Brown- 
ing) 


. Remove quay from an 


English seaport and be 
left with a high hill. 


. Dessert. 
. Feast day, plus seven fol- 


lowing days. 


. “May all my enemies go 


to hell —! 


' 
!———!"" (Bel- 


loc) 


. Capital of a new Moslem 


state. 


. These sins are peculiarly 


French. 
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78. System of religious dual- 


ism, founded by Mani, 
3rd. cent., once numbered 
St. Augustine among its 
followers. 


. Girl’s name. 

. He was a rod in Rama. 
. Presence in or near. 

. Exclamation of pleasure 


or pain. 


. Scramble Latin word for 


art for an Ethiopian title. 


. Cipher. 
. Prophet went up_ in 


flames but did not burn. 


. Ecclesiastics meet in a 


river. 


. Babylonian god into whose 


worship Jews lapsed. 


. ‘Ere, ‘ere, that belongs 


‘ere! 


. 1000. 

. Same as 85-across. 

. One is an age. 

. “Bowed by the weight of 


centuries he leans upon 
his————and gazes on 
the ground. a 
(Markham). 


. Site of Wyoming State 


university. 


Il. DOWN 


. French general who re- 


stored papal power in 


Rome, 1849. 


. Son of Noe, father of 


nations. 


. Query. 
. Reverse a synonym for 


‘robber’ to die again. 


. Christ’s Messianic titie: 


God with us. (Mt. I, 23) 


. New Zealand native. 
. Christian 


collar scounds 


Jewish. 


. Doctrinal system. 
. English Jesuit, genius and 
1 


martyr, 158 


. Place a ball. 57. Squeal? 
. French 


cathedral, built 
1211-1311, dedicated to 
our Lady. 


. This Kuril isle is on ne’k 


o’ tan. 


. Three-toed sloth. 
. With 1, tops. 
. “Lest the wise world 


should look into your 


(Shakespeare) 
rench cardinal-states- 
mon, foe of the Three 
Musketeers. 


. French explorer of the 


Mississippi river, 17th 
century. 


. Study of the writings of 


the Church Fathers. 


. Of the finny tribe. 
. People say this at dis- 


plays of fireworks. 


. Two vertical strokes over 


this make a_ pleasing 


symbol. 


. He took up the gage for 


Father Damien and flayed 
a Hyde. 


. Pal of x in alg. 
. Attach to this the man 


who pays a rent: In Eng- 
land they pronounce it 
different. 107. Born. 


. Chinese religion and phi- 


losophy. 


. Ditto. 
. Common to court, church, 


cinema. 113. Third order. 


. First name of a_ writer 


on high society and min- 
iature railroads: his last 
name is a boy’s gun. 


. Chief cause of our woes. 
. Bay and Indian tribe in 


Oregon. 


. Papal blessing “’ — et 


Orbi.”” 122. 117-across. 


. French for ‘in the.’ 
. Sea off Shikoku (Japon). 
. Conventional 


expression 
for the notions ‘‘system- 
atized knowledge” and 
“skill in performance.” 


. Direction. 
. Body of St. Francis Xav- 


ier rests here. 


. All her high prerogatives 


stem from the fact that 
Mary is this. 


. Let not the sun set on this. 
. Circle’s edge. 
. Distinguished Service Or- 


der. 


. Two equal one em. 
. Prolific and versatile au- 


thor, half French, half 
English, wholly Catholic. 


. Correlative. 
. Did Charles Lamb ever 


aver | ‘am Elia?’ Saint, 
sister of Pepin. 


. This is nothing. 
. French cathedral city tel- 


escoped from Roman Au- 
So. 
hird tone of major scale. 


| A kind of kraut. 
. Town in the 


Italian 
Marches, near Ancona. 


. Note of the scale. 
. Order of the Most Holy 


Trinity. 


. The Greek is Alpha. 
. Distress signal. 

. The killer whale. 

. Medieval 


champion-in- 
arms of Catholicity, hero 
of play by Corneille. 


. Wool in Scotland. 

. Part of verb to be. 

. Fifth tone of minor scale. 
. In moth, indefinite num- 


ber. 


. High mark in school. 





The Case for Evening Mass 


Mass before supper instead of before breakfast should 
make living a Catholic life easter for millions of workers 


By Rosert M. O’Keere, O.S.M. 


Condensed from Today* 


Father O'Keefe 1s an instructor in 
the liturgy, Gregorian chant, and 
modern European history at Mater 
Dolorosa seminary in Hillside, Ill. 

“\ ne Pope’s LETTER permitting 

evening Masses and easing 
Communion-fast rules says in 


effect, “Why not have evening 
Mass? It’s been done before; it’s 
needed now. In fact, even if eve- 
ning Mass had never before been 


celebrated, the need for it now is 
so great that we would grant it 
anyway. 

“Another thing, too,” the Pope 
continues (in the American ac- 
cents with which I have liberally 
equipped him), “the times and liv- 
ing habits of people have changed. 
Let’s fit the Mass times to the lei- 
sure time of the greatest number. 
Let’s give permission for evening 
Mass as often as it’s needed. It is 
needed more than once a week. 

“There are, for instance, some 
dock workers, as dear to me as 
priests or nuns, who can’t get to 
Mass even on Sundays and holy- 
days, and are excused. 

“Or take cab drivers, hotel work- 

*638 Deming Pl., Chicago 14, Ill. May, 


1953, 


ers, night-club waitresses, doormen, 
and people who work on rotating 
shifts in factories. Suppose all of 
these finish their work too early 
for the earliest Mass, say about 3 or 
4 am. It’s quite likely that they 
won't wait for the first Mass at 
6:30 or 7 at their local. parish. 
When they wake up after a good 
sleep, it’s too late for the last Mass. 
They miss Mass week after week, 
and their spiritual life is woefully 
neglected. The barest minimum of 
Christian living is Sunday Mass.” 

The Holy Father, of course, 
doesn’t say all of these things as 
jauntily as they are set down here. 
But he does say them in other 
words. The trouble is, they are 
mostly Latin words. Even when 
translated into English, the pontif- 
ical style is still heavy going for 
the average reader. 

“New conditions of the times 
and of affairs have moved us to 
grant many faculties and favors in 
this matter,” Pius XII said in his 
apostolic letter. Increased devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament, the small 
number of clergy, and the difficul- 
Copyright 1953 by Today Magazine, 


with permission, 
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ties of missionaries and their flocks 
come in for explicit mention by the 
Holy Father. 

Besides these missionary reasons, 
the Pontiff takes a long, hard look 
at the plight of “workers employed 
in factories, transport, maritime 
work, or in public services, who 
must work day and night shifts in 
rotation.” Their resultant weakened 
condition compels them to take 
some nourishment and “the neces- 
sity of fasting prevents them from 
going to the Eucharistic table.” 

“Mothers of families also are fre- 
quently unable,” says the Holy 
Father, “to come to this same table 
until after they have attended to 
their household duties, which often 
require many hours of work.” On 
weekdays, these “many hours of 
work” may well mean all of the 
morning and part of the afternoon. 
For mothers, then, evening Mass 
becomes a necessity. Most mothers 
of school-age children just can’t get 
to Mass on weekday mornings. 

Permission for evening Mass on 
one weekday every week would 
seem “necessary for the common 
good” if only to make it possible 
for all mothers to come to Mass 
and receive their Eucharistic Lord 
more often than present circum- 
stances allow. 

The Holy Father recommends 
Communion as youth’s best defense 
against temptations. “But at times,” 
he continues, “it is most difficult 
for them, before going to school, to 
go to church and be nourished by 
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the bread of angels and then return 
home to partake of the food they 
need.” 

Now, even under present liberal 
conditions for Communion fast, a 
student cannot take any solid nour- 
ishment before going to Commun- 
ion at a morning Mass. Clearly, 
the Holy Father doesn’t expect 
children to subsist on only water 
or liquid nourishment until lunch. 

What he must have reference to 
is the afternoon or evening Mass, 
offered sometime after 4 p.m. (In 
Europe, grade schools are common- 
ly dismissed at that hour. Here in 
the U.S., school could begin an 
hour later on days when evening 
Mass is offered. Then students 
could go directly from class to 
Mass.) A three-hour fast from 1 to 
4 p.m. is required. By this time, the 
average Tom, Dick, and Mary in 
Catholic schools has had two nour- 
ishing meals. 

The solicitude of the Holy Fath- 
er extends beyond the spiritual 
needs of workers, mothers, and 
children. He turns his fatherly eyes 
toward those “great crowds of peo- 
ple who in the afternoon hours 
travel from one place to another to 
take part in religious celebrations 
or to hold meetings on social ques- 
tions. If it were allowed on those 
occasions to offer the holy Sacrifice, 
the vital font of divine grace, all 
would be stirred deeply to think 
and act in a Christian way.” 

Imagine what this would mean 
to a meeting of the Catholic Con- 
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ference on Industrial Problems, to 
conventioneers at the National 
Catholic Educational conference, 
Young Christian Workers, Catho- 
lic lawyers at their annual meet- 
ings. 

We have Christ Himself setting 
the example. When did He cele- 
brate the first Mass? At what time 
of day, that is? “Christ the Lord, 
on that night on which He was be- 
trayed, took bread... .” 

“During Lent, daily attendance 
at divine service was considered of 
obligation fof many centuries,” 
Father Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. 
says in The Mass of the Roman 
Rite. It was the custom since the 
4th century on all Wednesdays and 
Fridays in Lent to conclude the 


day-long fast with instruction fol- 
lowed by the celebration of Mass. 
Even in Rome the same rule was 


followed on Ember weeks. Each 
Ember week was ended in the 
night between Saturday and Sun- 
day with a long vigil. The Mass of 
this vigil counted for Sunday. 

A middle course was taken from 
the 11th century onward, with the 
Mass at the 6th hour (12 o'clock 
noon). It was not customary till 
nearly the end of the Middle Ages 
to anticipate the 6th and 9th hours 
of Divine Office before noon, and 
to say Mass at that time. The 3rd 
Council of Orleans indicates in 
Canon 32 that Lenten Mass was 
probably celebrated at 5 o’clock in 
the evening during the 6th century. 

Thus, evening Mass is not some- 
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thing new. It just happens to be 
the most ancient and most effective 
way of bringing mankind into di- 
rect contact with Christ. Even as 
Christ had to become incarnate in 
the 5th century for 5th-century 
men, in the 16th century for 16th- 
century men, so too He must be- 
come Flesh and dwell among us 
of the 20th century. 

Events speak more powerfully 
than words. Here are some: “In 
seven churches in Rome, Mass was 
offered last Sunday in the after- 
noon for the first time since the re- 
cent apostolic constitution on the 
subject” (London Tadlet, March 
14). Permissions granted for the 
evening Mass are multiplying in 
this country. 

It is too early to evolve any gen- 
eral pattern, but the trend toward 
evening Mass seems inevitable. If 
it comes to your parish it probably 
will be restricted to Sundays, holy- 
days, and First Fridays. 

Since the Pope’s decree, various 
dioceses across the country have 
allowed evening Mass in some par- 
ishes. What has been the result? 

I and the editors of Today con- 
ducted a straw poll. The replies do 
not constitute a definitive answer 
to the question of evening Mass, 
nor do they give us any kind of 
comprehensive view of episcopal or 
ecclesiastical opinion. But the re- 
plies do indicate a trend. 

The priests thus questioned were 
unanimous as to the need for eve- 
ning Mass. Some expressed pro- 
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found regret that they didn’t have 
evening Mass long ago. 

Among the “new conditions of 
the times and of affairs” that 
moved the Holy Father to grant 
many new faculties and _ favors, 
Pius XII mentions increased devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament and 
the small number of clergy. Spot- 
lighting this reference is a letter 
from Father F. J. Kittleson of 
Miles City, Mont. 

“Our mission at Kinsey, Mont., 
goes without Mass for two Sundays 
a month mainly because of our 
lack of time on Sunday morning. 
I’m leaving for Great Falls today 
to ask our bishop for permission 
for evening Mass at Kinsey and at 
our other mission at Terry for First 
Fridays. 

“Our bishop has already granted 
evening Mass to one mission | 
know of. The people are overjoyed. 

“For the western missions (and | 
should conjecture in the South and 
Southwest, too) this privilege is the 
answer for the lone priest who can- 
not serve his parish and missions 
with Sunday and holyday Mass. 

Our spiritual leaders have already 
granted permissions for evening 
Masses in many- U.S. dioceses. 
Some bishops have given permis- 
sion for frequent evening Masses. 
The bishop of any diocese may per- 
mit evening Mass as often as three 
nights a week, depending on the 
circumstances. A week with a holy- 
day and a First Friday would be 
an example. Former holydays that 


are no longer obligatory would en- 
joy a fresh revival. 

In the Denver Register was this 
tiny news item. “Philadelphia, 
March 15. Hundreds were turned 
away long before the beginning of 
the first evening Mass offered in St. 
John the Evangelist’s church. Of 
the 1,000 persons packed into the 
church, 500 received Communion. 
The parish has been granted per- 
mission for evening Masses on all 
Lenten Fridays, First Fridays, and 
holydays.” 

Dallas, Texas, has had Mass at 
> p.M. on Wednesdays of Lent and 
all Sundays. The Archdiocese of 
Portland, Ore., has granted _per- 
mission for evening Masses on all 
Sundays and holydays. The same 
is true of Yakima, Wash., and sev- 
eral other western dioceses. Permis- 
sion has been granted for a one- 
year trial period of evening Masses 
on holydays of obligation and First 
Fridays in the entire Archdiocese 
of New Orleans. 

The last word on evening Mass 
comes from St. Cloud, Minn. 
There they have given permission 
for evening Mass every night of 
the week during a mission. 

As yet these instances of evening 
Mass may be regarded as merely 
straws in the wind. Yet we know 
the source from which this wind 
is coming: from the beating of the 
wings of Him who, in Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’ words, “over the 
bent world broods with warm 
breast and with Ah! bright wings.” 
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The Great American Parade, H. J. 
Duteil. Translated by Fletcher 
Pratt. (New York: Twayne Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 321 pp. $3.75.) 

Any book reviewer worthy of 
the name likes to enthuse about 
the books given him for review. 
His critical training and construc- 
tive outlook have taught him some- 
thing about the anguish and hard 
work that go into book writing. He 
is only too happy to enter into the 
dream of the writer for the sake of 
interpreting it to the reading pub- 
lic. Occasionally, however, a book 
calls for an emphatic No and 
thumbs vigorously turned down. 
The Great American Parade is 
such a book. 

The writing is good and theze 
are fine vignettes of New York at 
the close of the volume. But what- 
ever excellences the book has are 
vitiated by the attitude of the 
writer. 

He is a colossal snob in the worst 
sense of the term. He divides Amer- 
icans into “old” (Mayflower and 
all that) and “new” (those who 
came in the great migrations of 
the 19th century). All old Ameri- 
cans are good, all new Americans 
are relatively bad. The Irish, Ital- 
ians, and Poles become whipping 
boys for most of the defects found 
among us. These shadows are 
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further heightened by an “odorous” 
comparison between the U.S. and 
La Belle France. 

Duteil’s snobbery spawns most 
of the errors in the book. His out- 
right condemnation of the Irish 
prepares the way for repetition of 
the old stereotypes about the Cath- 
olic Church in America. M. Duteil 
finds it Irish-dominated; he even 
accuses the Irish of blocking the 
promotion of bishops not of the 
Irish race. A review of names and 
racial origins of our present bish- 
ops easily explodes such nonsense. 

We are further assured that 
Catholics know nothing about mys- 
ticism, although the cloistered Or- 
ders in our country, particularly 
the Carmelites and  Cistercians, 
have long waiting lists. And there 
are among us many women of Pol- 
ish, Irish, and Italian extraction 
who in their love and knowledge 
of Reality show up the pretensions 
of our phony intellectual mystics. 
Another chap, who claims to be a 
Catholic as M. Duteil does, lately 
exploited the same sort of twaddle. 

An unflattering picture of our 
gold-bespectacled clergy is com- 
pared with a portré uit of the French 
country curé in a_ patched and 
worn cassock tending his bees with 
a kind of Franciscan artlessness. 
Bernanos and Mauriac have torn 
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the hide off that The 
truth is that the French country 
curé is lonely, forsaken, and un- 
supported. His people value mys- 
ticism as little as they do the cate- 


pretense. 


chism. 

M. Duteil is only slightly more 
favorable to evangelical Protestant- 
ism than he is to Irish Catholicism. 
He takes pleasure in pointing out 
its circus aspects without showing 
us the quiet beauty of the innumer- 
able little churches where men 
gather to worship God in simplic- 
ity of heart. 

It would be easy to go on point- 
ing out the illogical, untrue, and 
silly aspects of the book, but it does 
not deserve that much space. Du- 
teil thinks baseball is utterly ridic- 
ulous and football a nasty game. 
He accuses us of archchauvinism, 
yet even the term comes from 
France, and Ja gloire, somewhat 
faded it’s true, is a fresh verbal 
mintage on the lips of French gen- 
erals and politicians. 

The most shocking thing in the 
book is the use of crime statistics 


to show that our treatment of the 
Negro is at least partially justified. 
This is an old canard. The statis- 
tics are inaccurate because in the 
crime of rape, for example, the 
white man through influence or 
money often escapes both the pen- 
alty of the crime and the eye of 
the statistician. 

The book may well be, as the 
publisher says, “the strange por- 
trait of America that Europe ac- 
cepts.” When kindness is a matter 
of plan and policy without the 
movement of the heart, the giver 
can hardly blame the false pride 
that accepts the gift and demeans 
the giver. But it is a bit thick to ex- 
pect Americans to pay $3.75 for 
the privilege of being abused. 


So Near Is God, Revd. James M. 
Gillis. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 210 pp. $3). 
For 26 years Father James M. 

Gillis was editor of the Catholic 

World. During this period his edi- 

torials were a delight to all those 

who enjoy straight thinking and 
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Picture Book Group—6 to 9. 
Somebody's House, Ay Edith 
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Older Boys—12 to 16. Mascot of 
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(Harcourt, $2.50). 
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Know Korea, by Regina Tor 
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clean writing. An uncompromising 
honesty shone through his words. 
Though such honesty didn’t al- 
ways please the mob, it was a tonic 
shock for a world running willy- 
nilly after the newest fashions and 
causes. 

Now, in the “golden twilight of 
his life” as Cardinal Spellman aptly 
phrases it, Father Gillis has written 
a series of “essays on the spiritual 
life.” The plan of the book starts 
with the knowledge of God through 
knowledge of self, and progresses 
through the disciplines of self and 
the food of prayer to the mystical 
crown of life. The necessity of 
knowing what we are and how the 
spiritual part of us functions pre- 
pares the way for the emergence of 
the mature believer and the grown- 
up Christian. 


‘ 
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All the essays are excellent. They 
are a spur to both thought and ac- 
tion; the logical cogency of great 
ideas is in them, and felicity of 
phrase. Readers who like solid 
spiritual nourishment will find a 
treasure in this book: for the Holy 
Hour, the moment when life seems 
oppressive, or faith weak, in times 
of sorrow or disaster. Part IV of 
the book I found particularly de- 
lightful. In the essay entitled Relr- 
gion: All or Nothing, Father Gillis 
has used a delicious irony in mak- 
ing his point. This urbane begin- 
ning slowly warms to the magnifi- 
cent blaze of the last essays, which 
tell us about the effects of Holy 
Communion, the glories of Mary, 
and life beyond the grave. This is 
a faith-warming book; no less does 
it feed the fire of the heart. 


Faith for the Taking 


3isHop IGNatius RMaRosANDRATANA of Miarinarivo, Madagascar, was 
asked how many churches he had in his diocese. 


“About 200,” he answered. 


“About?” asked his questioner. “Don’t you know?” 
“No,” was the reply. “In Madagascar, it sometimes happens that churches 


are built unknown to the bishop.” 


Once, he said, a group of natives came to a Jesuit missionary in 





Tananarive and asked him to come and baptize them. They had seen a Catho- 
lic church in a neighboring village. They had liked it, and at once built one 
just like it. They liked the singing; so they learned the hymns. They se- 
cured a catechism for themselves, liked it, and learned it by heart. 

When the priest reached the village, he found the whole population 
well instructed, and leading a life worthy of people who had been Christians 
for years. So he baptized them. 

The bishop said that such self conversions are taking place all the time. 
He can only say that he has “about 200 churches.” 

The Priest (May °53). 





Keys to Two Kingdoms 


Both the one for his house and the one for 


the chapel fitted also the door to eternity 


3y GorDoN ALBION 


Condensed trom Our Sunday Visitor* 


—E was a dear old man and 

everybody loved him. Yet 

we didn’t think of him as 
old because he was always energetic 
and cheerful. He was not merely 
ready but eager to do anyone a 
good turn, such as shopping for 
them or sharing what little he had 
to eat in the dark days of the 2nd 
World War. When he opened the 
door of his home to you it was al- 
ways with a big smile and a hearty 
“Welcome!” 

He lived there with his wife, 
who was 80. She was crippled with 
rheumatoid arthritis, and could 
only hobble about with the aid of 
a stick. He waited on her hand 
and foot like a nurse. I tried to 
get a real nurse for her once, but 
the nurse didn’t last long. The wife 
wasn’t happy with anyone but her 
husband, and he was completely 
devoted to her. He used to help her 
groom and dress herself, and after 
settling her in the armchair, he’d 
do the housework, then go out 
shopping, and come home to do the 
cooking. 

He taught himself to cook dur- 


*Huntington, 10, 
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ing the war and became quite an 
expert. But he was a bit of a 
“smasher” when it came to wash- 
ing the dishes: he was too vigorous. 
Sometimes he would try something 
special in the line of bakery, and 
would always bring it to his wife 
for her to admire. 

They were all in all to each 
other. She told me once that if 
they had some little difference, he’d 
be quite upset. When she pretended 
to sulk and keep up the “quarrel,” 
he would never let her go to sleep 
at night without a kiss to show 
that all was forgotten. Nor did they 
ever go to sleep without saying 
their prayers together, she lying 
down and he kneeling by the bed- 
side. 

He’d always say them loud, as 
he was a little deaf. Sometimes he’d 
sing hymns as he worked around 
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the house. It showed how happy he 
was, and how close he was keep- 
ing himself to God. 

His second home was the little 
church just up the road. It had 
once been a Protestant-school chapel, 
but the local priest had bought it 
to serve the Catholics at the far 
end of the parish. The old couple 
had come to live there just before 
the war because their son, who was 
a priest, looked after the little 
church on week ends. 

During the war, the priest son 
had to give up the job to be 
secretary to the archbishop, but the 
old man became more devoted than 
ever to the little church. He opened 
it every morning and closed it each 
evening. He taught himself to serve 
Mass without any help at all from 
anyone. 

In 1948 a military chaplain was 
home on leave, and for a fortnight 
the old man served his Mass every 
morning and received Communion. 
One day after Mass, he washed and 
dressed his wife as usual, did the 
day’s shopping, and prepared the 
lunch. The old couple then had a 
snooze by the fire and, when they 
woke up, she played some of his 
favorite tunes on the piano. Al 
though she was old, she loved to 
run over all the old songs, and 
to make it easier for her, he had 
dragged the heavy piano near to 
the fire. 

When she'd finished, he said, 
“T think T’ll go and lock the 
church.” It was a wet November 


evening, and he put on an old 
raincoat and walked out of the 
house. He had just reached the 
sidewalk, when he sank to his 
knees and died instantly. 

Somebody sent for the ambu- 
lance, yet no one was certain that 
he was dead until he reached the 
hospital. I had been sent for, and 
when I arrived at the hospital, I 
was directed on to the mortuary 
chapel. 

As I walked in, the man in 
charge turned to me with two keys 
in his hand, and said, “These were 
the only things he had in his 
pockets—no papers, no money. We 
don’t know who he is. Perhaps you 
can identify him.” 

I said, “Yes, I can. He is my 
father.” 

He had died as he had lived. He 
needed no passport, no money for 
the last journey Ged called him to 
make. Those two keys were enough, 
for they were the key to his house 
and the key to his church—the 
keys of his kingdom on earth. He 
knew they were also the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

I sang his requiem Mass in the 
little church he had loved. It was 
packed with people who had loved 
him for all the untold kindnesses 
he had shown them. There were 
40 priests present, his friends. And 
someone said to me _ afterwards, 
“You know, he should have been 
the priest, not you.” 

I understood what he meant, and 
felt very proud. 





With Room for the Kids 


Newark’s big families get a break in the 
Archbishop Walsh Homes 


By WiiuiAM F. Jupkins, Jr. 


Condensed from the Newark Advocate* 


ATHER THOMAS J. FInnecAn of 

Newark, N. J., fought for low- 
cost housing for big families for 
a long time. In 1950, his fight led 
him, with the approval of the late 
Archbishop Thomas J. Walsh, to 
take the post of commissioner of 
the Newark Housing Authority. 

This May, Father Finnegan 
achieved his goal. The newest and 
finest Newark Authority project, 
appropriately named after Arch- 
bishop Walsh, was opened to 630 
Newark families. 

“Our whole program is now 
geared with children in mind,” 
says Louis Danzig, executive di- 
rector of the Authority. “Until we 
started the Archbishop Walsh 
Homes, there were only 15 four- 
bedroom apartments under the Au- 


*31 Clinton St., 


thority, and no five-bedroom apart- 
ments at all. Now we have 78 
four-bedroom units and 12 five- 
bedroom units.” 

A young veteran and his wife 
moving into the Archbishop Walsh 
Homes will take possession of an 
apartment completely adequate for 
their present needs: three rooms, 
bedroom, living room, kitchen and 
bath. A larger family, a husband 
and wife, a boy, 14, and a girl, 12, 
will have three bedrooms, living 
room, kitchen and bath. Families 
with many more children have 
available a variety of apartments 
up to the five-bedroom size. 

Archbishop Walsh Homes is a 
city in itself. It is spaciously and 
attractively laid out on the banks 
of the Passaic river. The project 
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comprises nine eight-story and 
three three-story buildings, plus a 
central administration and commu- 
nity building. 

All of the eight-story buildings 
have elevator service. The rooms 
are all large, and face expanses of 
open space. There are no “court- 
yard” apartments. 

Notably absent is the customary 
institutional brown of public hous- 
ing. These apartments have been 
painted in a variety of pastel colors. 

The planning for children is evi- 
dent. Each of the basement laun- 
derettes has an enclosed play space 
for small children, where mothers 
may leave them safely while doing 
their work. 

But family living is not all in- 
doors. Near every building is a 
resting area with benches, where 
mothers may relax and still keep 
a watchful eye on offspring. In ad- 
dition, there are two large enclosed 
play areas, one at each end of the 
project. Each is equipped with a 
spray pool. 

For the older children there is 
a three-and-a-half-acre field at the 
northern end. 

The administration building at 
the center of the project has a 
large auditorium complete with 
stage. It is used for all community 
functions and also as an indoor 
play area during bad weather. The 
same building also has committee 
meeting rooms, a kitchen, and, not 
the least important, a “baby-keep- 
well” station which will be staffed 


by the Newark Board of Health. 

Despite all these features, the 
rent charged is well within oc- 
cupants’ budgets. It includes gas, 
electricity, water, and heat. 

Size of the apartment has no re- 
lation to the rent paid. Need for 
suitable housing is the basic cri- 
terion. It is quite possible that a 
man and wife occupying a three- 
room unit will pay the same as the 
family which occupies a_ seven- 
room apartment. 

Occupancy is restricted to New- 
ark citizens. Eligibility is deter- 
mined by housing need and _ in- 
come. The income ceiling is $2,800 
for a family of two. The ceilings 
range upward to $3,400 for a fam- 
ily of seven or more. To these 
basic income figures, however, $100 
may be added for each child in a 
family under the age of 18. 

No real-estate taxes are paid by 
the Authority. According to Fa- 
ther Finnegan, “That is the con- 
tribution of the local government. 
However, the Authority pays to 
the city 10% of all shelter rent.” 

Successful as has been the public 
low-cost housing project, Father 
Finnegan feels that the middle-in- 
come citizen has up to now been 
badly overlooked. 

“He needs good housing just as 
much as the others but can’t get 
into these projects because his earn- 
ings are somewhat over the ceil- 
ings permitted.” 

Father Finnegan will tackle this 
problem next. 








San Diego laymen work out a 


New Technique 


in Crusades 


By Joun A. O’Brien 


Condensed from the Messenger of the Sacred Heart* 


N THE piocEsE of San Diego, 

Cal., Bishop Charles F. Bud- 

dy, with the aid of enthusi- 
astic laymen and laywomen, has 
conducted an experiment in win- 
ning converts which is likely to set 
a pattern for the Church through- 
out the world, but especially for the 
Church in the U.S. 

Out of a population of 150 mil- 
lion, only 80 million Americans 
claim church affiliation of any 
kind. Of that number, 20 million 
profess some religious allegiance 
but do not work at it. That leaves 
90 million theoretically open to 
conversion to religious ideas—ei- 
ther true or false. Religious groups 
such as the Mormons and _ Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses are busy making 
their pitch for the minds of our 
fellow Americans. The time has 
come for Catholics to set forth at- 
tractively the truth we have. 

I was immensely impressed by 
the technique used by the San Di- 
ego people. It was a laymen’s cru- 
sade. The campaign was prepared 
for by a month of prayer. Public 
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prayers were offered up for the 
success of the effort after every 
Mass. The sick in the hospitals of- 
fered their sufferings. Every parish 
conducted a novena in honor of 
the Holy Ghost. The members of 
families, the children in the schools, 
the Religious in the convents, mon- 
asteries, and hospitals prayed. 

That month of prayerful prep- 
aration helped the laity move out 
of their small circle of private wor- 
ship. The lay people became con- 
vert-minded. 

“Father,” said a pastor to me, 
“if this campaign had not won a 
single convert, the increased devo- 
tion of the faithful would have 
more than justified the effort ex- 
pended. They have caught much 
of the spirit of the early Chris- 
tians.” 

The campaigners had dangers to 
avoid. They must not use any of 
the offensive techniques of some 
of the sects which had been going 
about intruding themselves upon 
people’s homes, affronting the dig- 
nity of people’s independent right 
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to think. Bishop Buddy’s lay apos- 
tles were briefed to use only the 
courteous technique of invitation. 

Each pastor received census cards 
from the Chancery office. These he 
gave to the volunteers. With the 
aid of the Legionnaires of Mary, 
the volunteers divided each parish 
area into districts, and visited ev- 
ery household. The essential pur- 
pose of each visit was to inquire 
of every non-Catholic whether he 
was interested in the teachings and 
the practices of the Catholic faith. 

The degree of interest or lack 
of interest was duly recorded on 
the census card. The Chancery of- 
fice then knew with whom fur- 
ther contact might prove fruitful. 
The lay workers also extended to 
whomever they visited a cordial 
invitation to attend a forum. The 
forum was set up to give informa- 
tion to curious outsiders largely ig- 
norant of the faith, and to allay their 
fears. Instruction classes would, in 
the natural course of events, come 
later. The lay workers further 
offered to send Catholic literature 
by mail. 

As a result, 1,900 non-Catholic 
inquirers presented themselves for 
systematic instruction. The diocese 
gained an accurate knowledge of 


the religious attitudes of the city’s 
population, family by family, and 
without trespassing beyond the 
technique of simple inquiry. Not 
the least important by-product of 
this census was the winning back 
to the Church of 4,800 inactive 
Catholics. The people of the San 
Diego area now know that the 
Catholic Church cares about them 
personally. And they have seen that 
courteous Catholic men and women 
care deeply about their faith. 

One of the finest effects of the 
enterprise was the emergence of a 
new courage among the laity. “Fa- 
ther,” said a businessman to me, 
“this idea of having men go around 
and call at homes to invite people 
to learn about the Catholic Church 
was new to me, as it was to the 
other men. But we could see that 
the problem was to generate light 
rather than heat, friendship rather 
than ill will, love rather than ran- 
cor. Seeing things that way took 
the ground out from under any 
objection I might have had toward 
participating.” 

God is the real convert maker, 
and the San Diego experiment 
showed that in a crusade for con- 
verts He works a conversion for 
everyone concerned. 


eA an has to make around $20,000 a year before he can afford to hire all 
his wife’s work done, insurance counselors say. If he makes about $5,000, 
then the wife is contributing more to the family income than he is, just by 
running the house and taking care of the children. 

Bird in Today’s Woman (March ’53). 


Caroline 











One Who Returned 


He could smile away a Tommy gun because he had 
V8 
30 years of missionary training 


By Donat O’Manony 


GUARD stood over him, men- 
A acingly, with a Tommy 

gun. He had been caught 
in a flagrant refusal to obey prison 
rules. The man in the filthy cell 


was praying. And 
looking much too 
happy. 

“atep. HI". athe 
guard ordered, wav- 
ing the gun. Men 
had been killed for 
less in these North 
Korean prisons. 

The calm blue 


Irish eyes did not lose 
their happiness for a 
moment. They looked 


up steadfastly into 
the guard’s face. 
“Sonny,” said the 


prisoner in fluent Korean with a 
touch of brogue, “I have been pray- 
ing like this since I was seven. And 
I'm not going to stop now because 
of your gun.” 

The man with the beads went on 
praying. The guard walked away, 
defeated. 

“A saint was with us in our hour 
of trial,” reports Philip Deane, Brit- 
ish war correspondent released in 
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the first group of POW’s by the 
North Korean communists. “Dur- 
ing the death march, swollen by 
beri-beri, his bare feet grotesquely 
distorted by frostbite, he carried our 
sick. His blue eyes 
still smiled. They 
were the only eyes 
that did. 

“He worked for us, 
tended our wounds 
and ailments, gave us 
his tobacco, buried 
the dead, grew down 
to a  shadow—and 
still he smiled. 

“At the sound of 
his brogue, at the 
sight of his indomit- 
able figure, the bent- 
down heads lifted, 
the glassy eyes brightened, and 
hope followed. In a group of re- 
markably selfless heroic people, the 
missionaries of Korea, Thomas 
Quinlan was, without trying, the 
most remarkable. To meet him it 
was worth being interned. And 
having met him, you could not lose 
hope.” 

The man whom the Englishman, 
a Protestant, goes lyrical about is 


























Msgr. Thomas Quinlan, 57-year 
old Columban missionary priest, 
who was captured at his mission 
post in Chunchon the first week of 
the invasion of South Korea. He 
was released in April with Mr. 
Deane after 34 months in commu- 
nist concentration camps. 

Catholic Ireland welcomed him 
back to her shores on April 23, 
with the tumultuous reception she 
reserves for her legendary De Va- 
lera and Irish horses that win the 
Derby or Grand National. 

Monsignor Quinlan had _ been 
abroad since 1920, when Ireland 
was fighting her War of Independ- 
ence, and was last home in 1934. 
He rated a hero’s welcome not only 
for his epic courage in prison but 
for a solid hitch of 30 years of 
brilliant missionary endeavor in 
China and Korea that could serve 
as an inspiration to any man whose 
task it is to bridge the gap between 
East and West. 

Bishop Patrick J. Byrne, apostol- 
ic delegate to Korea, died of pneu- 
monia after the mad death march 
from Seoul to the north. It was 
Thomas Quinlan whose arms he 
died in and who, with the assist- 
ance of an Anglican bishop, buried 
the wasted body in his own cassock 
in the frozen wasteland outside the 


camp. 

Monsignor Quinlan buried Amer- 
icans, British, Koreans. His quiet, 
confident words were the last that 
scores of men heard before they 
died. 
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And the many he kept alive? 
Some will yet stumble back into 
freedom. “Sure, we'll be out,” the 
monsignor told them a thousand 
times. Such hope is infectious. Men 
who have been interned with him 
keep hoping. Wasn’t the indomi- 
first 


table monsignor among the 
. 
outr 
Monsignor comes of a_ hardy 


breed of missionary that is not only 
Irish but American (U.S. head- 
quarters: St. Columbans, Neb.), in- 
ternational through the English- 
speaking world, the Columban Fa- 
thers. 

In their short 35 years of exist- 
ence, 19 of their 65 dead have been 
martyred. Two out of five. Some 
were killed by the Japanese, the ma- 
jority by Chinese and Korean com- 
munists. The Columbans have lost 
seven priests in the Korean war. 
An eighth is still a prisoner. Of 
the seven, four were fellow mis- 
sionaries with Monsignor Quinlan 
in his Prefecture of Chunchon, a 
rugged coastal area divided by the 
38th Parallel and straddled by the 
present fighting lines. 

Monsignor Quinlan was one of 
the first students to join the newly 
founded Columban Fathers in 
1918. He was in the pioneer group 
that went to China in 1920. He 
went to a territory across the river 
from Hankow under Father (now 
Bishop) Edward J. Galvin, found- 
er of the Society. 

Monsignor Quinlan’s career 
points up the fact that a man can 
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thrive on dangers. He was in the 
thick of the first Red efforts to 
conquer China in the 20’s and 30's. 
But he managed to evade capture, 
and become a specialist in handling 
ticklish release negotiations for cap- 
tive Columban confreres. Two did 
not return alive. He got their bod- 
ies after a haggle that seemed end- 
less. Bishop Galvin and a group of 
Columban Sisters and priests were 
caught in one Red sweep. They 
made their escape some hours 
later. Monsignor was just outside 
the net. 

After a furlough from China, he 
was transferred in 1934 to a new 
Columban mission in Korea. He 
had to begin a new language, just 
as difficult as the intricate Man- 


darin he had mastered earlier. In 
1939, he was elevated to the rank 
of prefect apostolic of Chunchon, 
a position comparable to that of a 
bishop in a home diocese. He has 


been in Korea since, without a 
break. 

On Pearl Harbor day, the Japa- 
nese jailed him and his Columban 
assistants. Subsequently, the Amer- 
ican Columbans were repatriated. 
The Irish nationals were interned 
in Chunchon and remained in 
prison until the peace in 1945. They 
hastened back to their parishes 
among mountains where they were 
the only whites. Part of their pre- 
fecture had fallen to the Russians. 
The priests were barred from the 
parishes north of the 38th Parallel. 


When the U.S. occupation force 


July 


came ashore in Korea, the Colum- 
bans were the only English-speak- 
ing missionaries they found. They 
pitched in gladly to interpret for 
the rather bewildered GI’s. The 
GI’s pitched in to help level the 
site of Monsignor Quinlan’s pro- 
posed new cathedral. Priests and 
servicemen in army clothes were 
mistaken for each other a thousand 
times by the native Koreans. But no 
one was embarrassed. Both were 
playing a part in rebuilding a free 
and godly Korea. The tower of 
monsignor’s new cathedral reared 
its stone sides into Korean skies, 
the first stone cathedral in the 
country. It was to open for wor- 
ship Aug. 15, 1950, feast of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 

On Sunday morning, June 25 
(Korean time), 1950, the North 
Korean armies came across the 
border. Monsignor was in his resi- 
dence when the shells began to 
Pep. 

“The new cathedral was a bright 
target, as Red gunners told me 
afterwards. Beside it stood our old 
church, which had a thatched roof 
covered with zinc. Father Frank 
Canavan and I took refuge be- 
neath the cathedral. We were near- 
ly eaten alive by mosquitoes. 

“Then a shell went through the 
roof of the old church and the 
thatch began to burn. Flaming met- 
al continued to tear into the flam- 
ing building. Father Canavan, I, 
and our Chinese contractor Chan 
poured on buckets of water. 
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“We pulled the water up out 
of a 60-foot well in the compound. 
You can imagine how tured we 
were after hours of this. 

“Suddenly two soldiers ran into 
the compound. They had automat- 
ics. One of them covered me, and 
said, ‘Are vou an American?’ 

“I explained that I was an Irish 
Catholic missionary, and had been 
in Korea for 20 years. 

““And this man?’ pointing to 
Father Canavan. 

“T assured them that Father Can- 
avan also had an Irish passport. ‘I 
can only offer you a drink of 
water, I said. We were dripping 
with it. 

‘“*No, comrade,’ they said. They 
left us alone beside the well that 


was now beginning to run dry. 


There were many more soldiers. 
Within a few days, I was to wish 
with a parched mouth for a drink 
of water myself. 

“Then they came for Father Can- 
avan and me. I was just starung to 
say Mass. Two soldiers came into 
the empty church. One of them 
was wildly excited, and I thought 
this was the end. He smashed the 
statue of our Lady. They ordered 
us out. They allowed me time to 
take off my chasuble and alb. 
Wearing my cassock, without any 
belongings except my rosary, we 
walked into captivity.” 

In internment, they got up at 
daybreak in summer. During the 
winter months they often rose late. 
There wasn’t even candlelight. 
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“We went to bed after supper. 
We cooked our own food. Some- 
times we had nothing to eat but 
canary seed, millet. But they gave 
us as good as they had. We always 
had three meals a day. We cut and 
hauled wood for ourselves and 
drew the water.” 

He heard confessions in secret, 
although forbidden to do so. The 
weeks, the months, the years rolled 
by. 

On March 20, the prison-camp 
commander, Lieut. Han Seng Cho, 
walked into their cells and called 
out a list of names. “Pack,” he or- 
dered. “Take everything.” 

They slushed through the half- 
frozen mud to the town of Naupo. 
A battered truck took them to 
Pyongyang. On April 8 they were 
told they were to be released. They 
could not feel excited. Things had 
gone many times be- 
fore. 

That same night they were driv- 
en to the Manchurian border. Then 
on a trans-Siberian train to Mos- 


wrong sO 


COW. 

When they arrived at the Rus- 
sian border, each member of the 
party was given an allowance of 
60 rubles (about $18) a day for 
meals on the train. Before that, 
they had been given credit to buy 
clothes. They were given so much 
food that they could not eat it all. 
Huge meals were served with the 
more or less implied ultimatum, 
“Down it, or else —” The one re- 
straint put on them was that they 
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were not allowed to keep the slight- 
est scrap of written material. On 
the 7,000-mile journey from An- 
dung they retraced the route of 
Genghis Khan. 

“When we left the Yalu river, 
the snow was on the hills around 
us. All through the long days, 
there was no sign of spring untl 
Moscow. At Moscow, heaven be- 
gan for me.” 

There was a gasp from the 
throng of international reporters. 
“That’s a very surprising _ state- 
ment for a Catholic priest to 
make,” a reporter commented. 

“I will explain,” said the mon- 
signor. “It was in Moscow, on 
April 20, that I was able to offer 
Mass for the first time in 34 
months. Father George Bissonnette, 
an American Assumptionist priest, 
met us at the station. I said Mass 
in a little chapel in his apartment. 
He is chaplain to most of the for- 
eign Catholics in Moscow. We had 
a little drive in Moscow. We saw 
the Red Square, the Kremlin. But 
I didn’t have time, don’t you 
know, to pay my respects to the 
famous tombs there.” 

“In Moscow, we cried,” said 
Philip Deane. “In Moscow, we be- 
gan to believe that we were re- 
leased. The nightmare was over. 
We were free, free, free.” 

To the music of the pipe band 
of the Royal Scots Fusiliers, the 
doors of the British transport plane 
swung open for the internees at 
West Berlin’s Gatow airport. Seven 


men stepped out to the waiting 
crowds. All seven wore crudely cut 
fiber suits, peaked caps of a coarse 
khaki-colored material, shapeless 
canvas shoes, and blue cotton 
shirts. 

A misty-eyed crowd of onlookers 
gave them a tremendous ovation. 
Reporters, photographers, govern- 
ment officials, and friends swarmed 
in on them. Aiter a while, the 
missionaries among the party went 
off to change their fiber suits for 
clerical black. Monsignor received 
a stylish American suit of black 
from Father Wilson Kaiser, repre- 
sentative of the NCWC-War Re- 
lief Services. 

Then to London for another ova- 
tion. Then on an Aer Lingus plane 
to Dublin for Monsignor Quinlan. 
The Irish welcome was, for him, 
the daddy of them all. It had been 
a long, long way back to Tipper- 
ary. But worth it all. 

They still cry easily, those fortu- 
nate few. They cry for the ones 
that marched with them through 
the Valley of Death, but could not 
make the distance. They cry for the 
ones who survived the march, but 
have not yet regained freedom. 
They cry for the ones who wait 
lonely at home — hoping. 

“Tll be back there again,” he 
affirms. “Korea is my home. We 
have work to do there.” Mean- 
while, there is Tipperary. And the 
places where no communist Tom- 
my gun will be raised to prevent 
a man from praying—and smiling. 





Godfrey Schmidt and the Full Life 


A New York lawyer, teacher, and philosopher 
shows how to be three men in one 


3y Gretta PALMER 


opFREY P. Scumipr is a New 
York lawyer who is busier 
than most heads of state. More 
than 30 hours of every week go to 
his free-lance apostolate, in which 
the arts of the court- 
room lawyer are put 
to Catholic use. He 
also conducts the af- 
fairs of a busy law 
practice, serves on the 
Labor panel of the 
Atomic Energy com- 
mission, campaigns 
for the Republican 
party, teaches college 
classes in law, writes 
for scholarly periodi- 
cals, and heads a 
family. 
The law firm of 
Schmidt, Egan & 
Murray, on New York’s 41st St., 
habitually handles time-consuming 
cases. When a union threatens to 
walk out (from Schrafft’s, Heide 
Candy Factory, Murray Manufac- 
turing Corp. or any of the other 
large firms which retain his serv- 
ices), Schmidt is engaged in daily 
round-table disputes with the union 
representatives for weeks or even 


months. When he represented Car- 

dinal Spellman a few years ago 

against the Cemetery-Workers un- 

ion, he spent at least 200 hours in 

conference with the Chancery ofh- 
cials and another 50 
with the trade-union 
lawyers. 

The dividing line 
between Schmidt’s 
professional and vol- 
unteer activities is a 
fine one: he himself 
tends to label as Cath- 
olic action whatever 
he does without a fee, 
as distinguished from 
the work that sup- 
ports and educates his 
six children. Just as 

A most doctors accept 
‘OX some patients who 
cannot pay, Schmidt volunteers to 
practice law in his leisure time. 

“Some laymen give the Church 
many hours, coaching the parochial- 
school baseball team or helping the 
pastor raise funds for a new or- 
gan,” he says. “I have no talent for 
those things—I’d only be another 
amateur. But in the law, I have 
professional training; I feel better 
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equipped to practice it than to do 


anything else I know.” 

Schmidt's definition of “practic- 
ing the law,” however, includes 
activities which might startle some 
Felix Frankfurter disciples. He in- 
cludes giving Communion-break- 
fast speeches on the moral law (50 
in one recent year); writing a 
learned volume on modern appli- 
cations of Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics; teaching Catholic doctrine 
to such skittish preconverts as are 
not ready, yet, to get instruction 
from a priest; as well as defending 
clients who cannot pay. Friends 
reveal that, in addition, Schmidt 
attends daily Mass and often reads 
the Breviary in Latin. It takes him 
a good hour and a half a day. 

He was a busy boy, too. At St. 
Anthony of Padua parochial school 
he first exerted himself when the 
pastor (now Archbishop Joseph F. 
Rummel) offered a medal for the 
student who showed the greatest 
progress in a given term; Godfrey 
promptly climbed to the head of 
the class, a position he never relin- 
quished. In those years, he won 
scholarships to Fordham high 
school and Fordham college. 

He also picked up a lot of mis- 
cellaneous facts that still come in 
handy in the courtroom. In 1913, 
Sister Egina taught the 10-year-old 
Godfrey how to diagram a sen- 
tence; in 1944 he used this knowl- 
edge to rip apart a statement in the 
New York state statutes on med- 
ical malpractice. He got a $1,500 
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deferred payment for having stud- 
ied his homework 31 years before. 


G oprrey grew up in New York 
in an unfashionable neighborhood. 
His mother (descended from a 
French Zouave major who had 
come to America to fight in the 
Civil war and then lingered on) 
used to read fairy tales and clas- 
sics aloud to him, a practice he has 
continued with his own children. 

In 1948 a Jesuit friend, sharing 
a Sunday dinner at the Schmidt 
New Rochelle home, interrupted 
one of these sessions. The priest’s 
mind at that time was filled with 
plans for the new FM radio station 
to be opened on the Fordham unt. 
versity campus. 

“Why don’t you have someone 
tell the classic stories of childhood, 
myths, legends, fairy stories, over 
the air?” was Schmidt’s suggestion. 

“Will you tell them?” asked the 
priest. Schmidt demurred; the Jes- 
uit Was persuasive. 

“Yes, until you get someone bet- 
ter qualified,” said Schmidt, hap- 
pily greeting, as usual, the chance 
for another job. Every Saturday for 
some months he cut five records at 
the Fordham studio to be broadcast 
that week. 

An enthusiastic listener tipped 
off NBC to listen in. Impressed, 
the network officials invited Mr. 
Schmidt to read Oscar Wilde’s The 
Selfish Giant over their stations, on 
a trial run. When a 2,000-letter re- 
sponse came in, they gave him a 
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contract which continued until a 
few months later, when even he 
admitted that this was one job too 
many. “But by that time I had de- 
livered at least some of America’s 
young from Superman to the mel- 
lower fare of Hans Christian An- 
dersen, Charles Dickens, and other 
children’s classics,” he says today. 

Schmidt’s mother gave him a 
start as a lover of good literature, 
but his father gave him his faith, 
for Mrs. Schmidt was a Protestant 
until, in 1911, she received her First 
Communion on the same day as 
her son. The father, a machinist 
from Cologne, Germany, saw to it 
that his son attended parochial 
school and acquired habits of steady 
devotion. He then let supernature 
take its course, which led the young 
man to St. Thomas Aquinas as a 
guide in modern U.S. law. 

It was when he was still a stu- 
dent at Fordham college that Fa- 
ther Joseph A. Murphy, S.J. (“the 
greatest teacher I ever had,” says 
Schmidt) said to Godfrey, “Here’s 
a book you might like.” It was 
Jacques Maritain’s Art and Scho- 
lasticism. Through references here 
to the Summa Theologica, young 
Schmidt was led on to an intensive 
study of this work, to the point of 
later writing an index for the Ben- 
ziger American edition. 

Schmidt continued to admire 
Maritain and to devour his for- 
midable works on philosophy. In 
1944, at a committee meeting, he 
met the French philosopher for the 
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first time, and said to him, “I feel 
I am your debtor. Whenever I have 
prepared a Communion-breakfast 
speech, I have got my inspiration 
from two sources: the Gospels and 
your writings. To repay some of 
this, I want you to call me if you 
ever need legal services. I’ll take no 
fee.” A few months later Maritain 
telephoned to ask him to draw up 
a will. 

Since then the friendship between 
the two philosophers has become 
close: when Maritain is in Europe, 
Schmidt’s office handles all his mail. 
In the summer of 1948, Mr. and 
Mrs. Maritain spent several months 
as house guests of the Schmidt fam- 
ily in New Rochelle. 


By trar year it was a growing 
Catholic family, for the young law- 
yer had taken a wife, Grace Hunt, 
in 1933. At the time of the mar- 
riage he had just completed one of 
his first legal tasks, acting as house 


counsel for the Excess Insurance 
Co., following a period of service 
in the Insurance department of 
New York state. 

In casting about for a more 
meaningful job, Schmidt heard that 
there was an opening for a lawyer 
in the State Labor department in 
the bureau devoted to women in 
industry and minimum wage. He 
was warned, however, that he would 
have to revise his opposition to 
the National Child Labor amend- 
ment if he hoped to secure that 
position. 
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But, “I never yet changed my 
convictions to get a job. And I 
never will,” he told Frieda Miller, 
then head of the bureau. She signed 
him on, anyway, with the reassur- 
ing remark, “I wouldn’t have you 
any other way.” 

Schmidt’s  Thomistic thinking 
was a new thing in a state labor 
department. When the Women’s 
Trade Union league asked the La- 
bor department to issue a booklet 
giving guidance to young unions 
on when to strike, Schmidt eagerly 
asked, “You want to know the eth- 
ics of when to strike?” 

“Not at all,” said the 
spokesman, “we want the tactics.” 

This sort of thing discouraged 
him. And other conflicts of view- 


unions’ 


point occurred: when Schmidt gave 
an open lecture, The Catholic No- 
tion of Liberty, some non-Catholic 
liberals attacked him as fascist, and 
his superiors warned him, “We in 
this department should not have 


opinions on large matters: that 
haven’t been determined even by 
the Supreme Court.” The follower 
of St. Thomas stood firm. “The 
New Deal Supreme Court makes 
its decisions every day in accord- 
ance with certain philosophical 
concepts. I have the right of free 
speech as an American to oppose 
them; I won’t abandon that right 
even to keep my job.” 

Other things that the young man 
would not do to keep his job in- 
cluded refusing to convict 15 doctors 
charged with improper practices 
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in workmen’s compensation cases 
which the district attorney was try- 
ing. The evidence was insufficient, 
in the belief of Godfrey Schmidt, 
a Republican then, as now. Non- 
theless, he was attacked in the press 
for having tried to whitewash the 
Democratic administration. But, in 
more informed circles, word had 
got around that this was a man 
who would defy his own Labor de- 
partment if he thought the depart- 
ment wrong. 

One employer who had taken 
notice of this was George Le Sav- 
age, assistant to the president of 
Schrafft’s. When Schmidt set up in 
private practice, Savage at once re- 
tained him because, he said, “You 
are no yes man.” Later the Murray 
Manufacturing Corp. sought out 
Schmidt, on the recommendation 
of a labor priest, to help fight a 
communist-dominated union. The 
relationship with the Murray fam- 
ily has since then been a close one. 
Young Paul Murray became a 
member of the firm in 1949. Thom- 
as E, Murray asked the President 
to appoint Godfrey to the Atomic 
Energy Labor panel in late 1950. 

In recent years Schmidt's far- 
flung activities have narrowed down 
to no more than three six-hour jobs 
on most days. This is near-sloth, in 
his dictionary, but it makes room 
for the work on his Philosophy of 
Law (in which his friend Jacques 
Maritain has expressed a flattering 
interest), and for spending some 
time with Marianne, Peter, Paul, 
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Agatha, Colette, and Mary, his 
children. 

His leisure program also includes 
playing an active role in Republi- 
can political campaigns (he made 
at least 50 talks on behalf of Sena- 
tor Taft and then President Eisen- 
hower); developing a theory of 
American law based on Thomistic 
morality in his Fordham lectures; 
acting as legal advisor to such ex- 
communists as Elizabeth Bentley 
and Bella Dodd in their appear- 
ances before investigating commit- 
tees; fiercely debating those who 
attack Catholic concepts on_plat- 
form, dais or radio. The rest of the 
time, he earns a living. 


Ons of the most publicized of the 
Schmidt cases in recent years de- 


veloped out of a leisure-time hobby. 


In 1946 at a Marymount com- 
mencement, Schmidt gave a speech, 
in accordance with his notion that 
speechmaking is better fun for Sun- 
day afternoons than golf. Cardinal 
Spellman, who presided, liked its 
sentiments, and, a little later, sug- 
gested that the attorney might serve 
the Church in some lay capacity 
abroad. 

Although Schmidt could not ac- 
cept this opening, the prelate re- 
membered him. When the cemetery 
union threatened its strike, the law- 
yer was in and out of the cardinal’s 
residence with such tireless vigi- 
lance that His Eminence said, “If 
you come around any more, we'll 
have to make you a monsignor.” 
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The strike was broken, partly 
thanks to the criticized use of semi- 
narians to bury bodies which would 
otherwise have had to rest above 
ground. Dorothy Day and some 
other leftist Catholics have never 
forgiven Godfrey Schmidt, whom 
they term “the cardinal’s union 
buster.” 

Schmidt’s habits of living are 
closer to the sparse than the luxuri- 
ous. He eats more frequently in 
Schrafft’s than in Club 21, unlike 
his opposite number, lawyer Mor- 
ris Ernst. But he often takes a po- 
sition contrary to that of ACTU 
and some labor priests. 

“Rerum Novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo Anno,” he tells them, “are 
a beginning towards understand- 
ing, but not an end in themselves. 
Too many Christians quote their 
phrases today to serve their own 
ends. Not all strikes are justified, 
and labor is not always on God’s 
side.” 

Such ideas have been dealt out 
to the Fordham graduate students 
by Schmidt, part-time professor, 
off and on since 1935, when he 
first taught a course, Social Works 
and the Law. Since 1944 he has 
taught three courses in constitu- 
tional law, jurisprudence, and labor 
law, two of them required for grad- 
uation. In some semesters this work 
amounts to four teaching hours a 
week, in others to eight. His phil- 
osophical bias leads him to study 
the relationship between codified 
law and moral law. In these courses 
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he hopes to “strike a blow for the 
Christianizing of our legal tradi- 
tions.” 

For, as Schmidt points out to 
anyone who cares to hear, “The 
law of the courts is necessarily based 
on moral law. No one ever stood 
up in the Senate and introduced 
a resolution to make murder at will 
legal in this country; no one ever 
will. Why not? Simply because the 
law that legislators write must be 
the echo of the moral law that the 
people at large recognize as a rea- 
sonable demand.” 

He says that all rejuvenations of 
society must begin with the indi- 
vidual moral conscience. A favorite 
Schmidt thesis is that we need ex- 
perts in moral theology who are 
not partisans of either capital or 
labor or the state. 

“Where,” he asks, “are the com- 
petent moral theological experts on 
picketing? There may be 20 or 30 
different purposes served by picket 
lines; how many of them are ra- 
tional? How many justified? How 
many are Christian?” 

Schmidt does not think himself 
qualified to answer these questions; 
he just wishes the theologians would 
do so. In the 40’s, in America, he 
published a series of articles raising 
similar questions of legal moral 
theology. And in 1947, in Theologi- 
cal Studies, he urged that the pro- 
fessional moral theologians should 
take up the law-case books, treating 
their contents as if they were cases 
of conscience, so that they might 


July 


work out a practical theology on 
matters involving labor disputes 
and strikes. 

As a result, Schmidt was asked 
to address the American Catholic 
Theological society and to make 
practical suggestions there. He did. 
He urged the setting up of a com- 
mission of priests and labor law- 
yers to collaborate on a book. The 
priests, he said, would incidentally 
learn the truths of practical indus- 
trial relations and the lawyers 
would be set straight on moral the- 
ology. (The eventual result was 
that the priests said to him, “Do it 
all yourself. You don’t need us.”) 

Having plumbed deep into such 
fields and furrowed his forehead 
over first principles, Schmidt now 
finds it relaxing to take on most of 
the confused modern minds in de- 
bate. Recently he braved radio net- 
works in intellectual combat with 
Ambassador Francis Biddle, Sen- 
ator William Benton, Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, Arthur Schlesinger, and 
others. 

His debate with Morris Ernst on 
the latter’s book, For Better or 
Worse, as a broadcast on Author 
Meets Critic made radio history. It 
concerned 400 case histories of di- 
vorce from the files of Ernst’s law 
firm. 

“Do you think you can get a suc- 
cess story out of 400 failures?” asked 
Schmidt, angering his opponent, 
who is not often silenced in debate. 

At the end of the broadcast, and 
as soon as they were safely off the 
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air, Ernst said, “I told them not to 
get a Catholic on this program— 
you're a bigot!” 

“That,” said Mr. Schmidt, “is the 
most bigoted remark that I have 
ever heard.” 


Sucu hard-hitting exchanges may 
infuriate liberals, but they win the 
respect of communists, who are 
hard-hitting, too. As early as 1939 
Schmidt became involved in the 
cops-and-robbers phases of commu- 
nism. A newspaper reporter friend 
discovered that a Red by the name 
of Nancy Reed (whose mother was 
an owner of the Daily Worker) 
was getting Party members jobs in 
defense industries. She had a stra- 
tegic position on the New York 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Placement bureau. He reported this 
to the commissioner, who asked 
Schmidt to do the investigating 
job. 

This was an early forerunner of 
the recent Congressional investiga- 
tions into communists on govern- 
ment payrolls, and it was enlivened 
by the usual anonymous telephone 
calls, warnings, and threats of black- 
mail. With the help of a coopera- 
tive New York detective, Schmidt 
got possession of five boxes of in- 
criminating papers which Nancy 
Reed had spirited to Sandwich, 
Mass., and buried in the sand along 
the shore. They involved Earl 
Browder and Harry Bridges, as 
well as other Party bigwigs; wit- 
nesses also testified that these men 
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had visited Nancy Reed in her 
New York home. 

But when Schmidt began _pro- 
ceedings to get her off the state 
payroll he encountered the double 
talk that is now familiar to all 
newspaper readers. One of Miss 
Reed’s associates would not admit 
that he was a communist, and 
neither would he allow a definition 
of what a “communist” is into the 
record. “In fact,” he said, “I have 
no faint notion of what commu- 
nism means.” 

“Then,” came the retort, “why 
did you deny you were a commu- 
nist?” 

The witness said, “I could deny 
I was a Catholic without knowing 
the Creed.” 

“Are you a slitherytove?” asked 
Godfrey Schmidt abruptly. 

“Do you dare call me a toad?” 
asked the counsel. 

“Not slitherytoad—slitherytove,” 
he answered. 

“T don’t know what you mean. 
I] can’t say whether I am.” 

“How can you deny someone 7s 
a communist, either, unless you de- 
fine what communists are?” asked 
Mr. Schmidt. The case pretty well 
rested after that. 

Lately, Godfrey Schmidt has had 
other interesting brushes with the 
Party as counsel for Louis Budenz 
and also for Elizabeth Bentley. 
These numerous appearances have 
led, indirectly, to prosecution of 
Alger Hiss, William Remington, 
and the much-discussed Rosenbergs. 
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More recently Bella Dodd, the for- 
mer communist teacher and attor- 
ney, was sent to him by Judge 
Louis Pagnucco, who had ques- 
tioned her as a communist witness 
in the Carlo Tesca murder case. 
When, years later, Miss Dodd 
wished to leave the Party, she ap- 
proached the judge for advice. 
Wanting to have her sincerity test- 
ed, he sent her on to Schmidt, who, 
he knew, had friends in the ranks 
of the FBI. They arranged a test 
of her sincerity; when she passed 
it with flying colors, Schmidt be- 
gan his long series of talks with her 
on the philosophy of communism. 
After some months she was ready 
to become a convert; at that time, 
Schmidt sent her to Bishop Fulton 


J. Sheen, who completed the in- 
struction and baptized her. 

Several winters ago, as an added 
recreation, Godfrey Schmidt led a 
sturdy group of young Catholics 
once a week in a study of the Nico- 


I think we can 
AVOID WAR if: 


the American people follow the lead 
of President Eisenhower, who has 
often made reference to God since 
his inauguration. Such frequent men- 
tion of Him will have tremendous 
influence with the people behind the 
iron and bamboo curtains who still 


machean Ethics. He is thinking, he 
says, of doing it again. “It is better 
fun than canasta.” 

With FBI agents, former com- 
munists, labor leaders, industrial- 
ists, Fordham students, and just 
plain clients running in and out 
of his New York office at frequent 
intervals; with the necessity of 
commuting, day and night, to New 
Rochelle; with six children to be 
brought up in the fairy-tale-at-bed- 
time tradition; with a book in the 
writing; speeches scheduled for odd 
moments through the month; and 
a heavy teaching schedule besides, 
Godfrey Schmidt’s life falls, clear- 
ly, to the active rather than to the 
contemplative side of the barrier: 
and there is no cloister in the New 
York courts. 

“But a Catholic ought to be able 
to sanctify any job,” says God- 
frey Schmidt, “even trial law.” It 
looks to many as though he had 
again proved his case. 


believe in God but are denied word 
of Him. They want something for 
the soul. We can supply it and also 
show them, by professing our faith, 
that there is a common moral basis 
upon which the peoples of the world 
can build a true peace. 
Albert J. Schmaus. 


[For similar contributions of about 100 words, filling out the 
thought after the words, 1 think we can avoid war if, $25 will 
be paid on publication. Manuscripts will not be returned.—Ed.] 





And this other address, in Pennsylvania, which is a respectable, but, oh, so lonely 
boarding house for a girl of 20. Since September she has found time to travel 
34 miles at night, twice weekly, after working all day, to study a faith into which 
she was not born. Disowned by her family, discouraged by friends, and battling 
a serious physical ailment, she writes like this: “I can only thank God for the hard 
places." What do you think about trust like that? During Christmas week she was 
baptized, and joyously entered the Church which so many of us, lucky enough to 
have always called our own, find difficult to worship with for an hour weekly. 


There are so many others: the librarian in Washington; the journalist in Los Angeles; 
the master sergeant in Berlin; the young widow with three babies in Illinois; the 
golden jubilarian in Delaware; the ground crewman at an air base in California, 
who says a Rosary nightly for a verse-writing housewife and her family, whom he 
never has seen. 


And these, too: the grandmother in Vancouver; the song writer in Florida; the blind 
artist in West Virginia, who read the Hildegarde story in Braille; the convict editor 
in a Massachusetts prison, who is succeeding in producing a fine magazine with 
much inspirationa! thought, contributed to almost exclusively by prison inmates. 


Further down the list is the native Indian Catholic priest from Poona, who shares 
the same zeal for souls as the pastor of a sprawling colored parish in Alabama; 
the poverty-stricken schoolteacher in Zagreb, clinging fearlessly to faith in that 
tightly guarded corner of a not-so-free world; and the cheerful victim of leprosy 
writing from a bed in an isolated hospital in the Philippines. 


These are only a few of the personalities THE CATHOLIC DIGEST reaches regularly. 
| could go on, of course: the naval officer in Japan; the night-club singer in London; 
the dancer in Wisconsin; the businessman in Wichita; the poet in Dublin, with the 
sweet accents of Ireland running through her verse. They are only little people. 
None is of outstanding importance, and none has heard of any of the others, 
and in this respect my mailbag differs greatly from yours! | cannot name them all, 
or quote them all, though | gladly would. 


The only riches contained in any of the letters written to me by your readers are 
the generous good wishes, prayers, and recipes for true Catholic living in which 
they all abound. | can find no better words to thank them for what they have put 
into my life than to quote THE CATHOLIC DIGEST’s own editorial policy, taken from 
St. Paul. For all they have written me which has been pure, lovely, and gracious 
in the telling, God bless them! 


Sincerely yours, 


Rest Fe ew Fee 





In the June, 1952, CATHOLIC DIGEST, Hildegarde 
wrote an article, This ls My Prayer, about a 
treasured poem she always carries in her 

rosary case. She didn’t know the poet. 

Several weeks later, Hildegarde received a 
letter from the author of the poem, Mrs. John 
Kierstead, a Massachusetts housewife, who 
explained how she came to write the prayer. 
We thought this letter so good that we 
published it in THE CATHOLIC DIGEST for August, 
1952, under the title Hiidegarde Finds Her Poet. 
Mrs. Kierstead’s poem, Hildegarde’s article, 
and Mrs. Kierstead’s letter have produced a 
chain reaction of correspondence from all over 
the world. So now we have another letter 

to publish. 


Dear Father Bussard, 


In the last five months, without stirring out of our shabby little New England living 
room, | have crossed over three oceans, and touched hands with three continents, 
all through the medium of letters received from CATHOLIC DIGEST readers. 


Those readers reside, | have discovered, in faraway places ranging from the 
mystic land of India to the cold clime of Ketchican. They are included under such 
opposite forms of government as the free republic of Eire and Tito-controlled 
Jugoslavia. To me, this experience is like the opening of a door on a cross section 
of a world of readers. 


When your circulation department announces that THE CATHOLIC 
DIGEST reaches a given number of millions of people monthly, 

it registers as an interesting fact, worthy of notation. That fact 
becomes an awesome reality when one translates those numbers 
into real persons, with real homes, occupations, customs, loves, 
laughs, fears, and dreams, each one an individual being, 
influenced by, and influencing others by what he finds between 
THE CATHOLIC DIGEST covers. 


For example, this RFD number in Ohio. Here is a beautiful 
fertile farm, owned by a farmer of sturdy German heritage; 
hard-working, surrounded by handsome sons and daughters; 
happy, but a little wistful, sometimes, in the gayest family 
gathering, because of the boy in Korea who is not there to enjoy 
it; and childishly proud and delighted because of the little 
Dominican novice who so lately left the family circle to join in the 
ceaseless ring of prayer with which cloistered nuns surround 

a troubled world. 











